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Coming in February 


Among the articles you will find in 
the February issue will be: “Why on 
Earth Do People Go to Conventions?” 
by J. Calvin Callaghan, former Presi- 
dent of SAES, and a veteran conven- 
tion-goer; “How to Listen Persuasive- 
ly,” by Flora Perkins, whose previous 
combinations of wit and wisdom have 
brightened these pages; “Personality 
of the Successful Speech Therapist,” 
by a California colleague, Conrad F. 
Wedberg; “A Critique of a Tech- 
nique, an evaluation of the “non- 
Aristotelian” dynamic logic of Bog- 
oslovsky, by Ohio University’s Earl 
Weber; “The Institutionalized Per- 
sonality,” by George Gurganus; and 
“Mind, Self, and Society,” by Robert 
Liebendorfer. 
There will be more — there always 
is: in all, ten or a dozen articles on 
how speech can help you in your own 


work and community relationships, 
and on how speech is affecting the 


world in which we live. 


Pass your copy around to your 
friends . . . and if they find here 


something of worth to them, we'll 


soon have them on our subscription 


lists. 


Speech Is Civilization -- Silence Isolates 











One Man’s Opinion 


The leaves are turning color and drifting down 
to form a rustling carpet on the forest floor. It is 


the season for long drives through the countryside, 
to observe nature at one of its loveliest periods — 
the other, in our view, being the first emergence 
of the soft brown-greens of spring foliage. If there 
is a sadness in this end of the flowering period, 
nature has found a means of making it an emotional 
climax — a catharsis of beauty. 

The topic is not without pertinence. As _ this 
issue goes to press, your “founding editor” gets 
ready to close his books on what has been a most 
enrichening experience: a seven-year span of estab- 
lishing a new norm for a new type of speech maga- 
zine. He is grateful for the opportunity and for 
the wonderful cooperativeness of all concerned: 


writers, advertisers, readers, and our patient and 
able advertising and circulation managers. There 
is a degree of nostalgic wistfulness in laying down 
a task which has been on the whole so pleasant 
to perform. 


There is also a profound feeling of relief — and 


a sense of warm satisfaction in contemplating the 


forthcoming editorship of my good friend and able 
professional colleague, Professor William S. Tacey, 
Professor of Speech at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Bill is knowledgeable, imaginative, and deserves 
that much-abused term “dependable.” In his hands, 
TODAY'S SPEECH will greatly serve the expand- 
ing interests and needs of all those present and 
potential readers to whom speech is important. No 


doubt he will continue the general character of the 
magazine — and no doubt he will bring lively and 


highly practical improvements to it. 


This announcement of the forthcoming change 
may seem a bit premature, since your present 
editor will continue his functions through two more 
issues. But time flies on swift wings; and writers 
with ideas they want to explore will do well to 
initiate correspondence with the editor-elect. He 
will not take it amiss, we feel sure, if his files begin 
to bulge comfortably before he faces his first print- 
ers deadline. 


While we are on this theme, let us state once 
again the editorial policy that has governed TO- 
DAY’S SPEECH from its founding in April, 1953. 
It is our aim to stimulate and print expert opinions 
on all aspects of good speech practice, presented as 
non-technically as the subject permits, reflecting 
carefully considered judgments having practical 
utility. Experts have a tendency to write for one 
another, in a specialized vocabultary few but their 
va ‘ ’ ne Y, ] : 
scholarly peers can understand. We recognize the 
necessity for carefully discriminative statements — 
sometimes requiring the use of language not con- 
taminated by careless popular usage; nevertheless, 
it is an article of our faith that truth well under- 
stood can be expressed simply. We believe fur- 


ther that expertness does not suffer, but actually 


is enhanced, when the expert confronts the neces- 
sity of phrasing his refined conceptions in words 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The Importance of Speech 


by Fred L. Casmir 


Mr. Casmir is Assistant Professor of Speech in Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, California. 


I OR SEVERAL MONTHS THERE HAS BEEN A FOLDER 
in the writers filing cabinet with the code 
name: V.I.P. study. This title stands for a question 


which is of great interest to many of us in educa- 


tion. With a little explanation it may become more 
meaningful to the reader. 
THE STUDY 


In recent months one could not help but become 


impressed with the important influence the Ameri- 


can press and the American public has on our en- 
tire educational system. It is not the purpose of 
this article to reiterate all the statements which 


have been made in our newspapers and magazines 
concerning the alleged failure of our educational 
system, and the supposedly necessary drastic 
changes in our entire approach to education. How- 


ever, the writer attempted to determine how some 
of our best known and most influential citizens feel 


about one phase of our educational work in Ameri- 
ca today: The Teaching of Speech, and “Speech” 
as such. This is the reason why the study was given 
the title: V.I.P. study. 

The men and women included in this study are 
Very Important Persons indeed. It could be argued 
that only a few of them are really “experts” when it 
comes to the academic area to which we refer as 
“Speech.” This may be true, but they are never- 
theless important to all of us who are interested in 
the teaching of speech, since they are the indi- 
viduals to whom many millions of Americans lis- 
ten, whose opinions, attitudes, thoughts, reactions 
help to shape the reactions and attitudes of the 
American public. 

One of the biggest problems was that of con- 
tacting such important persons, and of developing 
a meaningful questionnaire which would not be 
too long and cause many of the people involved 
in the study to refuse their cooperation. Thus it 
was decided to ask only four questions: 

1. Did you ever receive a formal Speech Educa- 

tion or training? 

2. If the answer is “Yes,” would you please ex- 


plain: Where (school, teacher, location, etc. ); 
When; and of what type. 
3. Which of the following courses in the field 


of Speech, in your opinion, should be part 
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of the educational program of the colleges 
and universities in the United States? 


Debate Phonetics 
Discussion Speech Correction 
Dramatics Rhetoric 

Oral Interpretation Parliamentary 
Public Address Procedure 


Radio, Television All of these 
Semantics Others: 


4. Would you care to make any comment con- 
cerning the following question: “Considering 
America’s past and her future, as you see it, 
what importance do you assign to Speech 
training or education as part of the Ameri- 
can College and University curriculum?” 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE STUDY 

A total of 43 of the best known and most im- 
portant people in the United States were selected 
and questionnaires were sent them. Among these 
forty-three were leaders in political life, industry, 
religion, the Armed Forces, education, and cultural 
life. Of the forty-three, twenty-two filled out ques- 
tionnaires, and a total of thirty-three replied. Elev- 
en of these replies were of such a nature as to 
make their use in the study report impractical. 

President Eisenhower expressed his regrets 
through his assistant, explaining that because of a 
lack of time he could not answer similar requests 
he received from many sources, in spite of his 
“vital interest in educational programs.”  Vice- 
President Nixon answered the request through his 
Executive Assistant, expressing his desire to be able 
to contribute to the project, being “very much in 
sympathy with the objective involved,” but point- 
ing out that his workload made it impossible to 
answer the questionnaire. Chief Justice Warren's 
schedule made it impossible for him to answer the 
questionnaire also, but he answered through his 
secretary. Bishop Sheen answered personally: 
“... It is with deepest regrets I must tell you that 
it is impossible to accede to your requests, point- 
ing out that the many different aspects of his work 
would prevent him from doing so. Dr. Griswold, 
president of Yale University, was so busy his sec- 
retary did not present the questionnaire to him, 
but answered the writer's letter. Nathan M. Pusey, 



































































president of Harvard University, answered person- 
ally, indicating that a general policy prevents him 
from filling out questionnaires of the type sent him 
by the writer. Governor Brown’s secretary (Gov- 
ernor of California) indicated that his busy sche- 
dule would not permit him to reply to the writer's 
request. General Maxwell Taylor's Assistant Sec- 
retary of the General Staff indicated that he was 
personally convinced that “the General considers 





Table | 





effective speaking, to include facility in day-to-day 
oral communications with associates, a most im- 
portant element of success,” but that the general 
could not reply personally, due to a trip to Europe 


General Taylor was taking at the time the ques- 
General Pate, Commandant of 


the Marines, regretted not being able to answer 
the questionnaire, but felt he was not qualified 
to answer the questions asked of him. 


tionnaire arrived. 


Speech Training or Education Received by Those Individuals Who Returned Questionnaires 


aennnnnnnennn SSS 


NAME AND PosiTIioN YES 
Chancellor Raymond B. Allen, UCLA 

Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Staff 

Lt. General Garrison H. Davidson, 

Superintendent, West Point 

Chief Justice Douglas X 


Dr. Lee A. Dubridge 

President, Cal. Tech. X 
Dr. Novice G. Fawcett. 

President, O.S.U. 

Henry Ford II, Industrialist 

Billy Graham, Evangelist 

\lr. Crawford H. Greenewalt. 

President, DuPont 


Dr. M. T. Harrington, 
President, Texas A & M xX 


Miss Helen Hayes, Actress 
Mr. T. V. Houser, President of Board. 
Sears & Roebuck 


Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
Actor, Director 


Miss Agnes Moorehead, Actress X 


Senator Thruston Morton 


Mr. Robert Paxton 
President, General Electric 


Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Minister 
Speaker Sam Rayburn X 


Governor Adlai Stevenson 


General Thomas White, 
Chief of Staff, Air Force 


TOTALS 


No Were, WHEN, or Wuat Type 


Xx 
xX 


High-school, college; in debate, 
public address, dramatics 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 1919-20; 
in debate, public speaking 


nA 


A & M College of Texas, 1921-1922, 
English 401: Public Speaking 


Muskingum College, University of 
Wisconsin, Academy of Dramatic Art: 
Full speech course — Public Speaking, 
Interpretative Reading, Dramatics, 
Oral Interpretation, Phonetics, Rhet- 


oric 


Teachers Normal, Texas 1906-1909: 


Speech and Debate Society. 
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The President of NBC did not answer person- 
ally, but his Director of Information, Mr. Michael 


Horton, replied that Mr. Sarnoff does “a good deal 


of speaking before outside groups and within the 
company itself. In answering similar queries in the 
past, he has always emphasized the importance of 


a good ground work both in English and in public 


speaking as valuable tools to almost any career. 


He feels that the ability to express onself clearly, 
simply and accurately, is one of the most import- 
ant of assets.” 

Table I contains in alphabetical order the names 


and positions of those who replied to the question- 


naire, and information concerning the speech train- 
ing or education any of them received. 

It should be noticed that of these twenty-two 
important persons, only five received any type of 


Speech education. One of the leading Catholic 


clergymen did not grant permission to the writer 
to use his name, but supplied valuable statements, 
which are included in this study, simply listing 
his as “Catholic leader.” 


RECOMMENDED AREAS OF STUDY 


The following table indicates the choices made 
by the subjects of this study, from the list supplied 
by the writer, of speech courses which should in 


their opinion be a part of the college or university 
curriculum in the United States. 
Table Il — Selected Speech Areas 


NAMES AREAS: 
(Last name only) 
Allen” Debate, discussion, public address, 


speech correction, rhetoric, 
parliamentary procedure 


Briggs Discussion, public address, semantics, 
speech correction. 
Burke All of these 


Catholic leader Debating societies, dramatics 


Davidson Debate (3), discussion (1), public 
address (2) 

Douglas All of these 

Dubridge Debate, public speaking (crosses out 
“address” ) 

Fawcett Debate, oral interpretation, semantics, 
rhetoric, parliamentary procedure 

Ford Discussion, public address, speech 
correction 

Graham Debate, discussion, public address, 
phonetics, parliamentary procedure 

Greenewalt Discussion, oral interpretation 

Harrington Public address 

Hayes All of these 

Houser Discussion, public address 

Montgomery Debate, dramatics, semantics, 
speech correction 

Moorehead All of these 

Morton All of these 

Paxton Debate, public address, phonetics 
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Peale Debate, public address, radio, television, 
semantics, phonetics (adds: “How to 
be interesting.” ) 


Rayburn Marks none 
White Debate, radio-television 
Stevenson Discussion, public address 





COMMENTS BY SUBJECTS OF THIS STUDY 
Dr. Allen, Chancellor of UCLA, made the fo)- 


lowing comment: “If the high-schools provided ade- 
quate education in English, literature, composition, 
and Speech there would not be need for emphasis 


in this field in college, except for teacher education, 
graduate study, and research.” Dr. Allen was the 


only person to add areas under question 3, besides 
the one addition made by Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale. His additions were listed as: Great litera- 
ture, speeches, and state papers. 


Major General Briggs stated: “I feel that the 
ability to express oneself easily, clearly, coherently, 
and in simple terms is a crying need for all under- 
graduate students who aspire to a place of prom- 


inence in our society. This, together with a broad 


general education, is a fundamental requirement 


for 75 percent of our youth.” Admiral Burke’s com- 
ment reads as follows: “It doesn’t do much good 
to have excellent ideas if you can’t get them across 


to others either orally or in writing.” 


The Catholic leader commented: “I believe that 
education in Speech training is an essential part 
of an American college curriculum.” 

Lt. General Davidson wrote: “In selecting 


courses in the field of Speech, one cannot say that 
what is appropriate for one institution is appro- 
priate for all colleges and universities in the United 


States. I can speak best for the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, which has a somewhat unique mis- 


sion. For our purpose, I should select discussion 


(as a classroom technique but not as a subject), 
public address, and debate as a voluntary activity. 
Speech training helps to develop the student's 
abilities to think logically and to express himself 
clearly, forcefully and effectively. It requires him 
to make a detailed study of a particular problem 
and to understand the various aspects of that 
problem; hence it acts as a broadening influence.” 
President Dubridge of Cal. Tech. stated briefly: 
“Moderate importance for some people. 


President Fawcett, of the Ohio State University, 


explained: “Such education is, in my judgment, 
fundamental.” 
The longest statement came from Mr. Henry 


Ford, II, in a separate letter: “I have your letter 


asking my opinion of Speech training or education 
and have no hesitation in saying that I regard it 











as a very desirable part of anyone's preparation for 
a career in business. Although I did not myself 
have such training, I think that courses in Discus- 
sion, Public Address, and Speech Correction, for 
example, should be readily available to all high 
school and college students, whether or not credit 
is given for such courses. 

“Of all forms of human expression, speech seems 
to me the warmest, most direct, most compelling 
and, in many ways, most effective channel. We 
are more subject to and probably more influenced 
by the spoken word than by any other medium of 


expression. For this reason alone, I believe that 
every student should be given an opportunity to 


develop skill in speech.” 
Dr. Billy Graham's answer was: “Needless to 


say, much more could be assigned to Speech train- 
ing as part of the American College and university 
curriculum. America’s position in world activities 
will more and more demand higher standards in 
this regard. 

Miss Helen Hayes submitted the following state- 
ment: “Speech training is not only important in 
professional life, but in private life.” 

Mr. Houser, chairman of the board of Sears and 
Roebuck, commented: “Very important — I believe 
ability to write a presentation to be delivered orally 
is as essential as the written word only. It calls 
for more concise and direct form.” 

This is Miss Agnes Moorehead’s statement: 
“Good speech is a mark of distinction — One should 
love one’s speech or rather language, and _ take 
pride in speaking it beautifully. Educated people 
should be articulate —the imagination should be 
stimulated for color. For writers and speakers, this 
color is a requisite. Monctonous voices, no matter 
how intelligent the thought, dull the thought and 
also influence the listener to close his mind.” 

Senator Thruston Morton stated: “It is most 
important. Articulate candidates are most frequent- 
lv elected. Our representative form of government 
rests cn the communication of ideas.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale made the following 
comment: “Obviously, skill in public speaking is 
important to the very important art of communica- 
tion. In addition Speech training is one of the 
greatest personality releasing devices. To be able 
to express oneself forcefully is of great assistance 
in expressing one’s personality wholly. I feel, 
therefore, that American education ought to make 
it possible for many more young people to have 
Speech training. The number of qualified speakers 
today seems to be on the decline — by this, I mean 
speakers who have the capacity to be interesting.” 

Speaker Sam Rayburn’s comment was the brief- 
est: “No.” 


6 


General Thomas White, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, wrete: “In business, in government, and 
in virtually all career fields, the effective executive 
or worker must contribute to his purposes by ex- 
pressing ideas. To have his ideas accepted he must 
sell them to his superior, his co-workers and to his 
subordinates; this requires the ability to transmit 
his thoughts through oral expression, succinctly and 
persuasively and thus to influence the minds 
of others. Even the most brilliant idea, awkwardly 
expressed, may go unaccepted and therefore un- 
exploited. Speech training or education should be 
a “must” in the American college or university cur- 
riculum, if we are to realize the full potential of 


American brainpower.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Quite evident is the fact that those who speak 
most, ministers and actresses, are most concerned 
with Speech training. However, military men, in- 
dustrialists and business men, whose work brings 
them in close contact with many people, seem just 


as concerned with effective communication of ideas 
by means of speech. One should also note the con- 
cern of at least one business-man with the “writ- 
ing of speeches, and the consistent mention of 
“discussion.” Both these areas would certainly seem 
to provide opportunities for training in the force- 
ful, succinct expression of ideas so often comment- 
ed upon. Furthermore, the reactions of the edu- 
cators should not be overlooked. As a group their 
reactions are perhaps the most “mixed.” It may 
well be that the greatest job of “selling” Speech 
may have to be done in educational circles. 

The limited concept of “Speech” as “speaking” 
rather than as “communication” is still quite preva- 
lent, as witnessed by the fact that debate, dramatics, 
public address, and discussion are the most often 
mentioned courses which the subjects of this study 
wished to see included in the curriculum of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. The one time the 
word “communication” was used, it was mentioned 
by a preacher, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 

In a way every reader will have to determine 
if the reactions of these twenty-two V.I.P.’s are 
important to us as educators, or if they are even 
typical. The writer regrets that even today there 
is little agreement as to what is important in edu- 
cation and what is not, as there is little agreement 
as to what should be the ultimate goal of educa- 
tion. To the writer these statements are important 
because every reaction, every statement made 
by anyone concerning his area of academic interest, 
can help us to understand the area better, and can 
be another stepping stone in making us all better 
teachers. 


November, 1959 
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Memories of S. S. Curry 


by Haskell B. Curry 


Dr. Curry, Professor of Mathematics at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, son of the man who helped shift Speech from elocution to 


“expression,” is world-renowned for his work in symbolic logic. 


= PURPOSE OF THIS NOTE is to recall, for the 
benefit of the readers of this journal, some 
personal impressions of my father, Samuel Silas 


Curry, who died in 1921. He was president of the 
School of Expression, Boston, Mass., and the 


author of about a dozen books in the field of 
Speech, which he called “Expression.” 

Two points must be borne in mind in connec- 
tion with this account. The first is that my per- 
sonal recollections of him are confined to his de- 
clining vears; he was 53 when I was born, and 
practically all his creative work was done before 
the beginning of my memory. The second point 
is that I have no technical competence in this field; 
although I think I absorbed enough from him to 
understand his basic philosophy, I necessarily speak 
of such matters as a layman. Any value this article 
may have will therefore come from the recounting 
of personal facets in which the intimacy of my 
contacts may be unique. 

It is necessary to begin an article of this kind 
with some statement of background. A rather full 
account of his antecedents and early life is to be 
found in the biography by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
which appears as a foreword to the posthumous 
edition of my father’s poems; I will therefore con- 
fine myself to commenting on points which had a 


noticeable effect on him as I knew him. His boy- 
hood was spent on a farm in East Tennessee, about 
forty miles northeast of Chattanooga —the main 
line of the Louisville and Nashville railroad cuts 
across what used to be his father’s farm. I visited 
this spot for the first time some ten years after my 
father’s death; and as I stood at the front door of 
the farmhouse which he had left some sixty years 
before, what he had told me about his boyhood 
took on a new meaning. Two facts stand out. The 
first is that he was brought up in intimate contact 
with the out-of-doors; all his life he had a love of 


nature, and he knew it not as one who has learned 
it from books, but as one who has lived with it 
in childhood. The second is that there was a pro- 
foundly religious, indeed somewhat ascetic, atmos- 


phere; he started his career as a Methodist min- 
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ister, and he retained to his death an instinctive 
aversion — overcome, to be sure, at times, but al- 
ways there in strength—to tobacco, alcohol, 


or a deck of cards. 


When he left Tennessee he went to Boston 
University. There he took a bachelor’s degree in 
divinity. When he started to preach, his voice 
failed him. There followed a period of study in 
the attempt to discover the cause of his defect. 


These studies were made at the Boston University 
School of Oratory, and at various centers in Europe; 


among the names mentioned (in my memory) were 
Lewis B. Monroe, Alexander Graham Bell and his 
father, Alexander Melville Bell, Charles A. Guil- 
mette, Francesco Lamperti, Francois A. N. C. Del- 
sarte, and (perhaps later) Steele MacKaye. He 
received his Ph.D. degree from Boston University 
in 1880, and was made Snow Professor of Oratory 
there in 1883. 

While he was at Boston University, he met a 
young woman named Anna Baright, whom he mar- 
ried in 1882. She was a colleague and fellow stu- 
dent, and was already recognized as a competent 
teacher in her own right. At the time of their 
marriage she was principal of her own school, 
called the School of Elocution and Expression, at 
Freeman Place, Boston. This school was later 


incorporated as the School of Expression. Accord- 
ing to my understanding, my father served as 
president of it and my mother as dean from that 
time until his death. (The corporation still exists 
under the name of Curry College, and is located 
in Milton, Mass. ) 

The association of these two was one of the 
main facts of his career. The contribution which 
she made to the success of his program was cer- 
tainly immense. Her students considered her a 
really great teacher; whereas he was entertaining 
and stimulating, she was remarkable for clarity and 
for penetrating criticism which drove the point 
home. It was said that she was the practical busi- 
ness manager of the school, whereas he was the 
creative idealist; but although there is some truth 
in this, it is certainly an oversimplification. True, 





























































































































































































































































































she spent most of her time (during my memory ) 
in the office, took care of the correspondence, and 
tended to what may be called the sales and pro- 
motion angles; whereas he, when not in class or 
away, was apt to be in his “den” with a stenog- 
rapher working on his manuscripts. Moreover, she 
defended, fortunately with some success, a com- 
mon-sense point of view against the more extreme 
forms of his asceticism. 

On the other hand there were times when she, 
rather than he, had the wild ideas. They were 
both human, and they both made what afterwards 
proved to be tragic mistakes. Furthermore, their 
collaboration was not achieved without friction; 
and it seemed that the sparks from their discus- 
sions, which took place largely at home, flew more 
thickly as time went on. But by and large the 
best estimate of her help was the one he wrote 
himself (in a poem of unknown date, found on 
page 78 of his Poems): 


The night was dark; I walked the deck alone, 
The thickening clouds shut out my guiding star, 
My course was lost, and from some sandy bar 


I heard the maddened breakers’ dreaded moan: 


But through the blinding mists by storm-winds blown 
I heard a soft though steadfast voice afar, 
And soon I saw thee pass my tossing spar 
And take the spray-washed place beside mine own. 
How long the night! storm after storm broke o'er 


Our bark; but storm nor rock brought thee dismay, 
Nor siren’s song from some enchanted shore 

Caused thee one moment in the course to stay. 
At last the lighthouse gleams, our port is nigh, 


The Morning with slow steps climbs up the sky. 


The cardinal principle of his work stressed sim- 
plicity and naturalness. In contradistinction to the 
view that one observes and imitates the external 
signs of emotion, he felt that expression comes from 
within; that if one actually felt with sufficient inten- 
sity the meaning one wished to convey, then the 
external signs would take care of themselves. “Im- 
pression precedes expression” was his maxim. The 
term “elocution” was anathema to him, presumably 
because it suggested artificial manipulation; he 
preferred the term “expression.” Oddly enough, he 
resented the use of this term by other people, so 


that when “schools of expression” began to spring 
up all over the country, he expressed his displea- 
sure, at least privately. Apparently, he felt that 
he had started a revolution and that no one had 
a right to use his terminology if they did not adopt 
his ideas in toto. 

It is natural that a man with such ideas should 
stress spontaneity and individuality, and indeed 
he did. He had relatively little respect for conven- 


tions. He insisted on wearing a wing collar two 









or three sizes too big, a big loose necktie with a 
stick pin through the center of the knot, and a 
Prince Albert coat, even after such a costume had 
begun to look a little odd. 

One summer, when he and I spent part of a 
vacation at a resort farm in Vermont, he got the 
idea of having our tent pitched on the top of a hill 
some half mile from the farmhouse. The farmer's 
daughter, who had to make the beds, consented 
to this, even though she had to hitch up a horse 
and buggy to get to it. During the night we were 
visited by an assortment of skunks and other harm- 
less creatures. When we left, he wrote a poem 
(see Poems, p. 81) and pasted it in the guestbook. 
In situations where spontaneity and naturalness 
were at a premium, however, he would often shine. 
He had a keen sense of humor and was a superb 
teller of jokes. One day, when he was dining with 
some friends in a restaurant, it was found, when 
the party broke up, that a crowd had congregated 
to listen in on the conversation. His many friends 
testify to the interestingness of his personality. 

He had his own hours and habits of work. Im- 
mediately after dinner he would retire to his bed- 
room and go to bed. (As far back as I can re- 
member, he and my mother slept in separate 
rooms.) His bed was rigged for reading, and he 
usually read for some time before turning out the 
light. On such occasions | would frequently read 
with him, at first in bed with him, and then in a 
chair beside him. We might read my lessons, or a 
novel of Scott (which we both greatly enjoyed), 
or some other work of literature, or the Bible. Next 
morning he would get up very early — often 4 or 
even 3 o'clock — and do a day’s work before break- 
fast. When I was in college, and did my share of 
burning the midnight oil, it thus frequently hap- 
pened that he would get up the next morning be- 
fore I went to bed the night before. 

He had an immense knowledge of literature and 
of art, especially painting. The students at the 
school (one of whom is now my wife) said they 
received a liberal education from him. I can well 
believe it, for I received a liberal education at his 
bedside. For many vears he was librarian of the 
Boston Art Club, and practically all of the painters 
in the Boston area were his friends. 

But, perhaps, of all the pleasant memories 
which he left with me, the pleasantest are those 
of the walks we had together. Nearly every week- 


end, while his strength lasted, he would take me 
to some place in the country. There we would see 
the flowers, or birds; and I learned something of 


the love of nature which came from the farm in 
east Tennessee. 
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CREED or QUALITY 


by Ruth R. Haun 


Miss Haun, Instructor in Speech at the University of Pittsburgh, adds 
another to her list of perceptive articles on oral interpretation. 


{T WAS DURING THE CHRISTMAS SEASON of 1956. 
Three young people read for a student meeting 
from the Nativity according to St. Luke and St. 


Matthew, A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens, 
and The Littlest Angel by Charles Tazewell. The 


readings received a response that reflected the 
beauty of Christmas, the glory, the magic, the 
wonder, and the compassion that is Christmas, too. 


After the readings, a member of the faculty 
said, “It was a beautiful program. 

I expressed gratitude for her appreciation. Then 
wisely, or unwisely, I asked, “Would you suggest 
any change in the program?” 

Without hesitation, she offered, “In the boy’s 
reading from A Christmas Carol, I noticed there 
was a sentence that he ended with a preposition!” 


I was slow to comment. But to myself, I said, 
“Dickens could have written it so.” 


“It could be changed,” she said. 


Strange that she found it as a flaw. Strange 
that listening she had not been caught up by the 
changed life of Scrooge. The joyous quality of 
the time that was his! The frisky, happy, dancing 
rhythm of the whole. It was this happy joyousness 
— the light, frisky merriment — that made the read- 
ing a thing of beauty. Here was a joyous quality 
that seemed to be lived throughout the reading 
experience. 

I did not know about a sentence ending with 
a preposition. Perhaps, there was one. If so, for 
me, at least, it must have helped to capture the 
quality and the rhythm of the whole. But as for 


her and others like her, she held a theory: never 
end a sentence with a preposition. And as Robert 


Frost said in the poem, “Etherealizing,” 
A theory if you hold it hard enough 
And long enough gets rated as a creed. 
Yes, there is a preposition at the end of the 
opening paragraph in Stave Five, titled “The End 
of It,” of A Christmas Carol. 
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Yes! and the bedpost was his own. 

The bed was his own, and the room was his own. 
Best and happiest of all, 

the time before him was his own 


to make amends in! 


“I will live in the Past, the Present 

and the Future!” Scrooge repeated 

as he scrambled out of bed. 

“The spirits of all three shall strive 
within me. Oh Jacob Marley. 

Heaven and the Christmas Time be praised 
for this. I say it on my knees, 

Oh Jacob, on my knees.” 


There is the joyous, light-hearted quality of 


the whole. And the preposition, as used, gives a 
sense of continuousness to the thought. Would you 
change the wording? 


Surely, for the sake of a time-worm grammar- 
creed, you would not change the wording of Edwin 
Markham’s quatrain, “Outwitted,”* 

He drew a circle that shut 
me out — 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to 
flout. 
But love and I had the 
wit to win. 
We drew a circle that 
took him in! 
We soon discover that we must supply what is left 
out. In the poem “Outwitted,” each reader will 
find, from his own thinking, what words seem to 
suggest the experience he wishes to share. Reading 
the poem many times it is hoped that the readers 
will vividly capture the thought of the poem- 
expedience. The reader should be aware of the 


quality of an all-pervading love of human-kind. 
He will discover a sense of truth to the rhythm, a 
sense of larger circling to take in others through 


love. Here is the presence of things not named 
that gives high quality to the poem. 


Winston Churchill knows the value of the 
unnamed. The story is told that one of his secre- 


® Reprinted by arrangements with Virgil Markham. 





































taries made a notation that Mr. Churchill had 
used a preposition with which to end a sentence. 
Mr. Churchill wrote the following comment:~ This 
is nonsense up with which I will not put!” 


. 2 . Q . 
In an address, broadcast March 30, 1940, Mr. 
Churchill said: 

. But as I looked around upon all the great ships 
of war which lay at their anchors, and at all the pre- 
parations which were being made on every side to 
carry this war forward at all costs as long as may be 
necessary, I comforted myself with the thought that 
when these Polish sailors have finished their work 
with the British Navy, we shall take particular care 
that they once more have a home to go to. Although 
the fate of Poland stares them in the face, there are 
thoughtless dilettanti or publind worldlings who some- 
times ask us: “What is it that Britain and France are 


fighting for?” To this I answer: “If we left off fighting 
you would soon find out.” 

Like all great writings, one senses that Church- 
ill, the man, shines through the written-and-oral 
communication — which is what is meant by the 
style being the man. 

We are told that often Mr. Churchill walked 
the floor as orally he composed a speech. From 
time to time he would stop, repeat a phrase, then 
re-word it. A secretary took down the speech, all 


the while Mr. Churchill composed in the mood of 
the living situation which he was planning to meet. 


Great speech, like great writing, is an art-exper- 
ience not to be tampered with by technicians of 
out-worn creeds. The true art-experience which 
involves writer and reader, or writer, oral reader, 
and listener, is an organic living experience. Each 
is involved. Each becomes aware that he is an 
instrument tuned to the mood, the times, the cli- 
mate of ideas, the man and his essential purpose. 
Such awareness is a part of the world. Strange as 
it mav seem, written and oral communication can 
only have a universal appeal when it is rooted in 
a part of the creator, in a particular part of the 
world that he knows as his own. 

How often the universality of the Nativity story 
is lost in the telling. The quality of the times, the 
place, the people, and the purpose are not reoted 


in the reader. How often, huckster-like, have vou 
heard the reader orate? How often have you heard 
sepulchre-like tones echo from the rafters. 


The story of the Nativity takes us among shep- 


herd folk. We discover that the story has much 
of the movement of grazing sheep and the shep- 





herds who cared for their flocks. Those who have 
lived among sheep and have rested on a hillside, 
looking off into the beyond, know the truth of that 
movement. Here is the mcvement of shepherd 
folk. They follow the Star, on a journey. They 
know not its end. The journey and the road are 
one. The Nativity story needs to be read with a 
realization of the background of the East. There 
is a sense of infinite time which can only be cap- 
tured when one takes time. The story springs from 
contemplation. 
And it came to pass in those days . . . 

And now, with this sense of timelessness, with 
the quality of the shepherd folk, read the twenty- 
third Psalm. Surely you will not want to change 


the writing of the fifth stanza because it ends with 
a preposition. 


The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shad- 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou are with me: 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my 
cup runneth over. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. 

We will find sentences ending with prepositions 
in the Bible. We have found them in the writings 
of Charles Dickens and Winston Churchill. And 
they are found in the translations of the stories 
of Leo Tolstoy, in The Little World of Don Cam- 
illo by Giovanni Guareschi, and The Little Prince 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. We would not change 
these writings nor the writings of Carl Sandburg. 
Those of us who have heard Car] Sandburg speak 
can hear him say again, from The People, Yes, 

The people will live on. 
The learning and blundering people will live on. 


Let us remember the quality of life the writer 
has captured. Let us not be stopped by the word, 
the symbol, or the creed. Great writing, reading, 
and listening is based on life-exverience. Our di- 
rect experience is limited, but through great writ- 
ing, reading, and listening our understanding can 
be extended. We. tco, can learn to understand and 
share the quality of life that is found in literature. 
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Richard Nixon . . . His Speech Preparation 


by Ben Padrow and Bruce Richards 


Messrs. Padrow and Richards write from their Northwest campus, 


Portland, Oregon, State College. 


ICHARD MILHAUS NIXON, the thirty-sixth Vice- 
President of the United States, is certainly one 


of the controversial political figures of our time. 
Whether characterized as a political opportunist 
or as the finest Vice-President in history, he is a 


man who in a few short years has leaped to nation- 
al and inter-national prominence. 


With the approach of the 1960 elections, the 


domestic spotlight is thrown once again on this 
Quaker-born Whittier attorney; once again the 
fervent arguments will rage; once again we will 
take a closer look at all facets of his life. 


No matter what our political persuasion, how- 


ever, one thing both critics and friends are agreed 


upon — he is probably the best political speaker in 
America today.* 
What are the components of his skill? What is 


his method of speech preparation? 


This article, buttressed by correspondence with 
the Vice-President, seeks to throw light on this 
subject. By answering our questions, Mr. Nixon 
tells us much about his speaking methods. 


BACKGROUND 


Q. 1. What events in your background could 
have effected an influence upon your philosophy of 
oral communication? 


A. “Although I participated in debating, [ 


did not take any speech courses in school or col- 
lege and no doubt this is one reason why preparing 
a speech is about the hardest work I know. Even 
when a speech is ‘off the cuff, I have to devote 


a great amount of time to outlining in detail the 


thoughts | want to express.” 

What does an academic career devoid of formal 
speaking courses mean to a man? In the case of 
Richard Nixon, Stewart Alsop indicates that it 


helped form his speaking style; for, as Alsop says, 
“The object of college debating, after all, is 
simply to win the debate, without regard for the 
1 Barnet, Baskerville, ““The New Nixon, Quarterly Journal of Speech 


Feb., 1957. pp 38-41. 
’ Letter to the Authors, Office of the Vice-President, Washington, 


Richard Nixon, April 22, 1959. 
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merit of the issue, using against opposition what- 
ever debating points come to mind.” 


If we accept Alsop’s view of debate, it could be 


hypothesized that Nixon’s training in debate so 


circumscribed and _ structured his speaking style 
that he never found it easy to break out of this 
mold. 


LANGUAGE AND PREPARATION 


Nixon’s family is Quaker, and it is said of him 
that because of his background he is by instinct 
conservative and has a certain conventionality of 


outlook. Mr. Nixon reflects this belief when he 


wrote to us, “... I am a great believer in making 


my speeches as simple as possible as far as vocab- 
ulary and sentence construction are concerned; 
in fact, I am usually criticized for over-simplifying.” 

Q. 2. How do you go about preparing your 
speeches? 

A. 2. “As far as formal speeches which are to 
be read are concerned, I have not yet developed 
the ability to read effectively a speech somebody 
else has written.” 


To obviate this difficulty, the Vice-President 


says he adheres to the following plan, which takes 

four or five days to get the speech in final form: 

A. “Doing a great deal of reading in the par- 
ticular field which I intend to cover. 


B. “Write down in long hand the various 


thoughts I think might be worth developing. 


C. “Make a rough outline in which I try to 
develop one central theme. 
D. “Make usually three or four more outlines, 


the final one is almost a complete copy of 
the speech. 

E. “Dictate a draft into the dictaphone 

some changes may occur.” 

The simplicity of language and his capacity for 
hard work are borne out in Mr. Nixon’s past and 
present. A January 18, 1954, article in Time indi- 
cates that, “At Whittier College, young Dick Nixon 
showed two qualities that are still conspicuous in 


*Stewart Alsop, “The Mystery of Richard Nixon,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, July 12, 1958, p. 60. 
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his make-up: hard work, and a passion for simpli- 
fied expression. 

Rose Mary Woods, Nixon's private secretary, 
concurs with the Time comment and adds that 
speech preparation is “hard lonely work. Most 
people don’t believe this; but it’s true; that’s just 
one reason he (Nixon) turned down 15,000 invita- 
tions to speak last vear, 1956.” 


DELIVERY 


Q. 3. What techniques do you use in delivering 
a speech? 

A. 3. “. . . I have not as yet discovered the 
secret of how to make an effective speech each time, 
| have never yet made one with which I was sat- 
isfied .. . The secret of it all is to prepare a speech 
adequately so that you really have something to 
say and yet do not spend so much time on it that 
you lose the quality of spontaneity. I can give 
this advice, but I must admit I have not yet learned 
the secret of doing it this way each time myself.” 

Q. 4. What is the criterion by which you ana- 
lyze your audiences? 

A. 4. “I have learned the importance of ‘getting 
acquainted’ with the audience at the beginning 
and trying to lift the audience at the end with a 
challenge or a lofty appeal. I find that the conclu- 
sion is by far the hardest part of the speech to 
write. Consequently, even when I am delivering 
a speech which I read, I deliver the conclusion ex- 
temporaneously so that I can ‘feel’ the audience 
and be in tune with their thinking and emotions 


at the same time.” 


CONCLUSION 


The Vice-President’s answers to the questions 
indicate a strange admixture of sureness and un- 
sureness. While his replies indicate positive tech- 
nical knowledge of public speaking, there are un- 
dertones of frustration and fear of failure. Per- 
haps, it is these very characteristics which make it 
difficult for many Americans to make up their 
minds about Richard Nixon. 

Stewart Alsop sums up sharply when he says 

Ts 7 ’ az . , ; ‘ ¢ ¢ 5 ® . ® . “ ® 
that Nixon consists of a paradox. One is his “bril- 
liant mastery of debating techniques. There is a 
touch of ham, which most successful politicians 
have.” Secondly. there is something unusual: “A 
withdrawn quality, a lack of easy warmth, a [oneli- 
ness of spirit. ° 

Truly, as a man speaks, so he is, and so he will 
be judged. 

‘Rose Mary Woods, told to Don Murray, “Nixon’s my Boss,” Sat- 


urday Evening Post, Dec, 28, 1957, p. 23. 
‘Op cit. Stewart Alsop, p. 25, 
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What Was That Name Again? 


by William V. Shannon 


The following column, reprinted with permission from the New York 
POST, Sunday, March 15, 1959, is a prime example of what every 


ghost writer would like (at least occasionally) to do. No political 
bias is intended (at least not by the Editor! ) 


The time is October, 1960. The Republicans 
have nominated Gov. Rockefeller for President. 
Only the darkhorse candidate who won the Demo- 


cratic nomination on the 11th ballot stands between 
Rockefeller and the White House. The Democratic 


candidate strangely resembles a well-known Re- 
publican of the late 1950’s. Let us join the crowd 
and listen to him speak: 

“Friends, there are those political experts, and 
they're all well-intentioned and very capable, who 
have advised me not to mention my opponent by 
name. “He’s already famous,’ they say, ‘a household 
word, while youre still almost unknown. After all 
who’s ever heard of an ordinary, small-town Ameri- 
can like yourself?’ So, my friends say, talk about 
yourself and don’t build up the other fellow. Well, 


I'm no political expert but, gosh, I can read the 
papers and so can you. I know who I'm running 


‘ ” 
against and, by golly, so do you! 

The crowd laughs. 

“Yessir, his name is Rockefeller, the grandson 
of old John D. and, folks, I want to say it right 
here in Pudgeville, and right out loud — he’s a man 


with class and a mighty fine education, and a nice 


personality, too.” 


J ° ° 


The Democratic candidate went on. “No, I told 
my political-expert friends —there’s no use trying 
to pretend the voters never heard of the Rockefel- 
lers. Why, there’s Oysters Rockefeller, the Rocke- 
feller Standard Oil Company, Rockefeller Center, 
the Rockettes, the —. The Rockettes, you know, are 
those high-stepping pretty girls. Some people say 


that the Rockefellers own enough of the good things 
of this world, they shouldn’t own the White House, 


too. Let an ordinary poor man have a chance at 
the job, they say. 
“But that isn’t how I feel about it. I think just 


because a man like Nelson Rockefeller is practically 
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a billionaire is no reason he shouldn't have the same 
right to run for President as someone like myself, 
and my dad was just a plain old dirt farmer. Every- 


body’s equal in America, that’s what I say. 
“Speaking of Oysters Rockefeller, I’ve always 


wanted to try that dish. Once I was in a restaur- 
ant where they served them but the price was $2.50, 
and I said no, thank you, that’s more than I'm plan- 


ning to spend for my whole meal. But I guess if I 


had a rich ancestor and they had named the oysters 
after him, I'd feel different about it. Of course, in 
my family we don’t have ancestors — we just have 
folks. But I'm no Rockefeller. 


“You know, the first time I ever heard the name 


Rockefeller was when I was a youngster doing 
chores for my Uncle Jack. One of my chores was 
carrying kerosene to light the lamps because we 
didn't have electricity in the barn in those days. 


And many is the time my Uncle Jack would say to 
me: “My boy, the Rockefellers make a penny on 
every tin of kerosene you carry.” 

“When I grew up and went to college on a 
scholarship, I realized that my Uncle Jack was talk- 
ing about something called the oil monopoly. The 


Rockefeller family organized it, but my opponent 
wasn't personally responsible, and I want to make 
that clear. Nelson Rockefeller may own a lot of 
oil wells or control a bank that helps run the big 
oil interests, but I do not blame him for the high 


price of gasoline. 


“He did raise the tax on gasoline in New York 
State to record levels, but I have never charged 
that he personally profited from that. He has of- 
fered his own explanation of why he raised the 


price of gasoline, and if that's his explanation I'll 
accept it. Everybody knows he meant well. All 


I say is I hope that when the Rockefellers take over 
the country after the election next month, and I 
guess they will if what I read in the papers about 


this election is correct” — (cries of “No! No!” from 
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the audience) - “if he and his family take over, 
| just hope the price of everything else doesn’t go 


up the way gasoline has. 
o a 


“While I'm talking about my opponent, Mr. 
Rockefeller from New York, I want to say a word 
of praise for his war record. It’s not everyone who 
can do a big job like Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Most of us were like myself and could just 
carry a gun in the foxholes. We didn't think we 
were heroes because we happened to be where the 
bombs were falling. 

“I believe in giving credit where credit is due 
and I have not one word of criticism to utter against 


Rockefellers record in Latin America. It certainly 


~ 


is not his fault that the Communists are so strong 


down there now. I’m sure Rockefeller did the best 
he could to stop them, and when it comes to op- 
posing the Kremlin I think we should all stand 


shoulder to shoulder, no matter whose fault it is, 
“It's been wonderful, folks, for my wife and 
myself to visit with you here in Pudgeville. And 
whatever the opposition says about me, I am not 
going to answer in kind or indulge in mud-slinging. 
America’s a wonderful, wonderful country and let's 
all keep it that way. Goodby and God bless you.” 


As the motorcade pulled away from the court- 
house square, I asked myself, Who would have 
thought back in 1959 that the Democrats would be 


clever enough to nominate Dick Nixon? 


Conversation Spoilers 


by Joseph R. Lebo 


Mr. Lebo presents some samples of conversational faux pas that 


illustrate how conversation may be 


| F A LAWYER SAID TO A JUDGE in a civil or criminal 
court, “Your honor will try this case on its 
merits,” the latter may indignantly reply with a 
rap of the judicial gavel, “How else would I hear 
this case but on its merits!” 


Yet it is surprising to observe that many col- 
lege graduates do not know what is meant when 


told: “Consider the matter on its merits.” 

Briefly it means to analyze only the strong and 
weak points of the issues involved. Therefore 
patriotism, place of birth, age, religion, nationality, 
propinquity and the like are usually irrelevant. 

If this simple rule of logic is not followed in 


conversation, “insults” and “painful verbal stabs” 
mav unfortunately result. Everyone should learn 


how to disagree without becoming disagreeable. 


I 


Of the many expressions that introduce 
pleasantries into discussions, here are just a few. 
After listening for a long period with unfriendly 
facial gestures, a man jumped up and said to an 
associate, “You talk too much!” He chose to com- 


pletely ignore the quality of the other's talk. 
“Why don’t you look at your own faults first?” 


might come from someone at the cafeteria dinner 


un- 


“spoiled.” 


table. Since when does one have to be perfect to 
attack imperfection? 

Let’s assume that you have just read an article 
in Harper's or The Atlantic and are rejoicing over 
it. With enthusiasm you rush breathlessly to a 


neighbor to tell him about its contents, Before or 


after you have finished, another person present 
exclaims, “You’re trying to show off your knowl- 
edge!” Such a person would throw a damper on 
your overmastering eagerness to share and spread 


information. 
oy . ‘ 

The statement, “You take yourself and life too 
seriously,” is one of those timely irrelevancies that 
will end or impede a conversation. 

A man or woman may burden a discussion by 


irresponsible labelling. Thus one or more of the 
participants is described as a “trouble-maker, alarm- 
ist, perfectionist, idealist, neurotic, intellectual, egg- 
head, one-worlder, killjoy, politician or conformist.” 

“You think you are smart!” is a popular stab. 
It is often effective enough to make a shambles of 
free discussion. Who has not heard his own sincere 
ideas described as “dangerous, unsound, socialistic 
or un-American?” 


Describing either the person or the argument 


is not meeting the issue, 
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Then there's, “You think you can never do any- 


thing wrong or make a mistake.” Few claim to be 
so faultless. 

“You’d steal, too, if you had the chance,” is 
uttered by psychological soothsayers who pretend 


to know your heart and mind. 


“Il forgot more than you'll ever know!” is an 
emotional saber that cuts deeply. 

The remark, “We can’t all be intellectuals,” 
may be just sarcasm. But it can also be a way to 
belittle someone who has an education and knows 
how to use it. 


What profound wisdom comes from the person 
who makes this declaration: “The world doesn’t 


care for you, so just look out for yourself. Stop 
knocking your head against the wall.” Did he or 
she ever hear of being your brother's keeper? 

Who has not heard the accusation, “You just 
talk and don't do a thing,” as if talking itself isn’t 
a part of “doing” —a preparatory first step? 

An irritated passenger may say, “That’s why 
youre a bus driver.” What does his economic or 
job status have to do with the issue at hand? 

To some, learning to discuss a matter on its 


merits may seem an impossible goal. This goal 
does not rule out the constructive use of emotion. 
But until we reach it, there’s a price that will have 
to be paid by all. 


II 


You are enjoying a dinner or party. Suddenly 
the hostess with no intent to be offensive asks, 
“Mr. Smith, what do you do for a living?” 

All heads turn inquisitively to the invited man 


who may try to hide his embarrassment. The guest 


might want to ask his host an equally embarrassing 


question to counterbalance hers, namely, “How 
much money do you have in the bank?” only to 
recognize that he would be using the same distaste- 
ful technique. 


So he answers hesitantly and often painfully, 


hoping that another topic of conversation will 
quickly arise. But then he has paid the price for 
the evening’s hospitality. Some “clever” individ- 
uals have misleading or false replies always ready 
for use. 


Why do people ask personal, intimate ques- 
tions even when others are present? Cannot a few 
explanations be offered? 

Does the family desire to find out if their 


guest is a “Big Shot” or a “Somebody,” so that they 


can later boast of their association with him? 

Perhaps nearly everyone at the dinner or party 
desired to classify the man economically and so 
“place him” into some social class. 
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It would probably do no good for that man to 


ask to be judged by what he is (character), rather 
than by what he does. 

The questioned man may note with hurt ap- 
proval or disapproval of his occupational status 


by the tones, facial expressions or gestures of others. 


On radio or TV this is done by applause. At best 
it is a brazen right. 

Once a person’s vocation is discovered, people 
will expect him or her to defend it in response to 
this deprecating query: “How did you ever get 


into that line of work?” That question implies one 
had a choice of occupation, and ought to be 
ashamed of the way he is now earning a living. 


If the job lacks status and has no prestige value, 


some folk might try to console the man so employed 
with empty offensive flattery by saying, “A person 
of your type should have a better job than this.” 
Such citizens even if rich, usually do not offer a 
better job to anyone for whom they first show such 
stabbing sympathy. 

“What is your line?” is often asked as a means 
by which to judge if you are a good catch for matri- 
mony or some business adventure. Or to find out 
if you rate as a success idol. 

People may want to know the nature of an- 


other’s work in order to learn if he or she has 
advanced further economically than themselves. 
Or to make some invidious comparison. 


Should the guest declare that he is a nurse, doc- 


“ ‘ »” 
tor or lawyer, the “free-advice buccaneers may 


pounce upon another professional. Their inquiries 
can be as ridiculous as the mathematical replies 
they demand. 

After a man reveals his calling, the lounging 


conversationalists may dissect it to pieces to the 
former’s disgust, and take the opportunity to re- 
lease all their pent up resentments associated with 
that field of endeavor. 

The query, “What do you do?” is often a pre- 


lude to requesting a favor such as a loan, or of 


trying to buy your product at the wholesale price. 

Often the above seemingly innocent inquiry is 
made to belittle, ridicule or shame a brilliant mind 
whose position does not rate high in the commer- 


cial world. Few may want to know a mans job 
status simply to satisfy curiosity without guile. 


Therefore good substitutes for “What is your 
job?” so that conversation can be enlivened on a 


high plane with mutual give and take, are: 
1. “What have you done to make the world a 
better place in which to live?” 
2. “What wrongs have you helped to right?” 
3. “What have you recently created?” 





















































































































































































































































The Three “C’s” of Great Speaking 






by Ralph Adams Brown 


Dean Brown (State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y.) delivered 
the “Three C’s” at a meeting of the Eastern Forensic Association, A 
native Vermonter, with graduate degrees from Columbia, has has 


served 
SOCIAL 


M Y OWN INTEREST IN DEBATE is one of long stand- 

ing. As an undergraduate at the University 
of New Hampshire, I was an active participant, 
and I have long felt that no other extra-curricular 
activity added as much to my knowledge, my skill, 
and to the development of a professional attitude 
as did my three years on the debate team. 

I would like to discuss with you the “Three C’s 
of Great Speaking.” The first of these “C's” is 
conviction, 

To the extent that debating forces us sometimes 
to support the case in which we do not really 
believe, it is of value as an intellectual exercise. 
It helps us to find logic and reason where our emo- 
tions do not direct us; it helps us to organize and 
present material in such a way as to make the 
weaker side appear stronger, and as such it helps 
us to master the art of logical presentation in any 
issue; it helps us to gain self-confidence, for we 
may say to ourselves, “If I could make such a rea- 
sonable case for error, think what I could do with 
truth.” 

A debater’s presentation of an argument 
in which he does not really believe is a valuable 
experience in expressing one’s self, in learning to 
cope with many social, vocational and_ political 
situations of life. The individual who is able to 
handle himself, verbally, in any situation is likely 
to be a more poised, better organized and more 
effective person. 

When we support that which we believe to be 
truth, debating becomes not an intellectual exer- 
cise, but an opportunity for great speech. No speech 
that does not come from out of conviction can be 
truly great. Speech without conviction may be 
polished: read some of the speeches of Edward 
Everett, the great orator of a century ago, and 
you will find them polished masterpieces of often 
flawless English prose. Speech without conviction 
may be convincing: read the final presentations 
of any one of hundreds of great trial lawyers, and 
note how their construction was designed to win 
the heart of any juror. Speeches without convic- 
tion may be pleasing: those men and women who 


made a good living on the Chautauqua or the Ly- 
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on the editorial boards of AMERICAN HERITAGE and 


EDUCATION. 

ceum circuits, fifty to a hundred years ago, charmed 
their successive audiences and sent them home 
satiated — plenty of calories but not many vitamins. 
Those speakers showed great skill and _ training, 
yet few are remembered. A_ witty after-dinner 
speech may be amusing and entertain the guests, 
but no speech that does not come from deep con- 
viction can be a truly great speech. 

Last year we celebrated the hundredth anni- 
versary of one of the great series of debates in our 
heritage: those between the Little Giant and the 
Rail splitter in the prairie towns of Illinois. These 
debates were important: important in the lives of 
both Lincoln and Douglas, important to the future 
of a unified United States, important to the free- 
dom of millions of Negroes who do not yet have 
complete freedom. Those speeches were polished, 
for both men were masters of English prose. The 
words that tumbled forth in county seat after coun- 
ty seat were convincing to many, and they were 
pleasing. The debates drew tremendous throngs; 
many of the people who heard them were farmer 
folk who drove their lumber wagons and buggies 
for ten and twenty and even thirty miles to hear 
and see. 

Those people who flocked to hear the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates were not seeking amusement. 
They were searching for true answers to questions 
that puzzled and upset them. So they listened as 
Lincoln told his homely stories and as Douglas 
thundered forth his thesis: that slavery was a 
problem to be solved by people of the South, that it 
was not the problem of the North, that one section 
had no right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another. And as the two men piled up their argu- 
ments, their audience listened, nodded their heads 
in agreement or disagreement, weighed the evi- 
dence pro and con, and came to a decision. Great 
speeches, based on sincere conviction, light the 
way for smaller men so that they too may arrive 
at convictions. The great speaker, then, owes his 
audience a pledge of seeking and relaying truth 
as he understands it. Debate is an unparalleled 
means of preparation for such activity. 

Most of us here today believe that Lincoln was 
right. But rightness cannot be equated with con- 
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viction. If it could be, only one person could be 


sincere in most arguments. The Lincoln-Douglas 


debaters, I repeat, were great because each man 
was sincerely convinced that he was right. 


Incidentally, a moment ago I mentioned Ed- 


ward Everett as one of the polished and famous 


speakers of his day. You may remember that on 
a fall day in 1863, both Everett and Lincoln spoke 
on a hillside in Pennsylvania. Everett spoke bril- 


liantly, persuasively, in polished prose, at great 
length. Lincoln spoke briefly, some say with a 


quiet humility that impressed few. Would some of 
you like to tell me what Edward Everett said that 
day at Gettysburg? All of you know what Lincoln 


said, and none of you doubt that it was from his 


heart. “Four score and seven years ago, our fa- 
thers brought forth upon this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal... .” 


I need not go on; those words will be known as 
long as there is an English language . . . or longer. 

Another component of great speech is courage. 
Some of you may challenge me here. You may feel 
that courage is not essential to truly great speech. 


I may not be able to prove that I am correct; at least 
it is an honest and sincere conviction. 
There are, of course, many kinds of courage. 


There is the physical courage that Andrew John- 


son demonstrated one day in the early months of 
1861. As he spoke the length and breadth of his 
native State of Tennessee, urging people to vote 
against secession and to remain true to the Union, 


he came one afternoon to a town deep in the heart 
of slave-holding western Tennessee. In his hotel 
rcom he found a brief note: “We don't like your 
kind here. If you try to make a speech, someone 
will shcot you before you finish your first sentence. 


Several hours later Andrew Johnson mounted 
the platform before a coldly antagonistic crowd. 
Slowly he placed a sheaf of notes on the desk in 
front of him. Deliberately he placed his hands in 
his coat pockets. When his hands were withdrawn, 
each held a pistol. In a tense silence he cocked 
the pistols and then spoke: “All of my life I have 
believed in doing the unpleasant things first. I 
am told there is to be some shooting tonight. Let's 
have the shooting first and the speaking afterward.” 

After several moments of silence he returned 
the pistols to his pockets, made his speech, and left 
the hall. 

Then there is the moral courage of a Wendell 
Phillips, the great abolitionist orator of a century 
ago, turning his back on a life of ease and affluence, 
on unquestioned social position, on friends and 


neighbors, to become a flaming brand that hurled 
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itself from platform to platform through the North 


to preach the cause of freedom and the slave. 


There is the quiet courage of a Nathan Hale, 
who regretted that he had but one life to give to 
his country, and the effervescent courage of a Pat- 


rick Henry, with the unforgettable “Give me liberty 
or give me death” and “If this be treason, make the 
most of it.” 

No speech is great that is dissociated from cour- 
age; courage of the mind, spiritual and physical 


courage that dares to stand up and speak out for 
the truth. 


I thank you for your attentiveness. I congratu- 
late all of you for your achievements, for your suc- 


cess in winning a place upon your own debating 
team, upon your participation in events such as this 
held here today. I wish you all luck this afternoon: 


may your nimbleness of thought be exceeded only 
by your courage and your conviction. . . . I have 


enjoyed this opportunity to talk with you about the 
three C’s of great speaking. 


I have mentioned the three C’s, have I not? 
Professors do get absent-minded, but I would not 


wish to omit part of my speech. You say I have 
only mentioned two? 


Then I have not violated the third “C” of great 
speaking, for the third “C” is conciseness. 





A Phonetic Approach to Good Pronunciation 


SPEAKING AMERICAN ENGLISH 


by Gilbert Albert Schaye 


Teachers of speech, students, and the gen- 
eral speaker will welcome this ingenious new 


text-workbook. The organs of speech are 
clearly illustrated as they are employed in pro- 


ducing the sounds actually used by the ma- 
jority of educated Americans. Phonetic prin- 
ciples are described in detail in conjunction 


with numerous oral and written exercises. The 
flash-recall technique is adapted for the first 


time for use in speech training. 
Several unique devices employed in the 


format of the book will aid in teaching and 
learning: the corners of the pages may be 
flipped in succession, visualizing the speech 
articulators; the pages are perforated so that 
they may be torn out for lesson assignments; 


and the sheets are loose-leaf punched for 
standard notebooks. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Franklin’s Advice to Speakers 







by Sandra Lewis 


Miss Lewis is a graduate student in Speech and Theatre at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


None preaches better than the ant, and she says nothing.' 


Although Benjamin Franklin was no _ orator, 
astute advice to speakers is scattered through his 
journals, letters, and manuscripts, revealing a keen 
perception of the principles involved in conver- 
sation. Contrary to some opinion on his powers 
as a conversationalist, he was more _ inclined 
toward terse maxims than fluency. One reporter 
described him as “more inclined to listen than to 
talk; an instructive rather than a pleasing com- 
panion.”™ 

I 

His first actual advice pertains to the art of 
disputation. Franklin early developed a scientific, 
methodical approach to self-improvement. Though 
prematurely aware of his facility to write skill- 
fully, he was similarly alert to his inadequacy as a 
speaker. In 1722, at the age of sixteen, he studied 
and adopted the Socratic method of dispute, which 
he found in Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Soc- 
rates. Following this theory, he dropped his habit 
of positive argumentation and “abrupt contradic- 
tion,’ and practiced the role of “doubter” and 
“humble inquirer.” He disciplined himself re- 
gicusly with this approach, delighting in his op- 
ponents’ reactions. Gradually leaving the method 
per se, he maintained the rewarding custom of 
expressing himself only with “modest diffidence.” 
Consequently, he eliminated the words certainly, 
undoubtedly, and any others that gave the air of 
positiveness to an opinion, substituting “I conceive 
or apprehend,” “I should think it so,” or “it is so, 
if | am not mistaken.” 


He recorded the results of his experiment:' 

This habit, I believe, has been of great advantage 
to me when I have had occasion to inculcate my opin- 
ions, and persuade men into measures that I have been 


from time to time engag’d (sic) in promoting; and, 
as the chief ends of conversation are to inform or to be 


Benjamin Franklin, The Sayings of Poor Richard, ed., Paul Lei- 
cester Ford (New York, 1889), p. 63. 

2 Richard E. Amacher, Franklin’s Wit and Folly (New Jersey, 1953), 
p. 12. 

* Benjamin Franklin, “Autobiography,” The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, ed., Albert Henry Smythe (New York, 1905), Vol. I. 
), 2&4, 

244 
‘Smythe, vol. I, pp. 244-245. 


informed, to please or to persuade, 1 wish well- mean- 

ing, sensible men would not lessen their power of 

doing good by a positive, assuming manner, that sel- 

dom fails to disgust, tends to create opposition, and 

to defeat everyone of those purposes for which speech 

was given to us, to wit, giving information or pleasure. 
In summary, he concluded by paraphrasing Pope, 
“Immodest words admit but this defense, That want 
of modesty is want of sense.” 

In the fall of 1727, Franklin incorporated this 
reasonable method into the charter of the Junto, 
a club he formed for the purpose of “mutual im- 
provement.” This group consisted of good-natured, 
sensible men with whom he liked to talk; his first 
set of staunch friends. Junto’s charter stated that 
debates were to be directed by a president, and 
were to be conducted in the sincere spirit of in- 
quiry after truth. Members were to display no 
fondness for dispute, or desire of victory; and to 
prevent anger, “all expressions of positiveness in 
opinicns, or direct contradiction, were after some 
time made contraband, and prohibited under small 
pecuniary penalties.” Franklin also insisted that 
members read various subjects, thus, acquiring bet- 
ter habits of conversation and speaking more to 
the purpose. His suggestions were well taken. Be- 
cause of the enthusiasm and determination of the 
group, these rules succeeded, binding the club 
firmly together throughout Franklin’s lifetime. 


The attitude of “modest diffidence” proved it- 
self again in Franklin’s scheme to reach “perfec- 
tion.” In order to achieve “humility,” one of the 
desirable virtues he aimed for, he disciplined him- 
self strictly to the old laws of Junto; forbidding 
himself the use of every word or expression that 
“imported a fixd opinion.” Franklin admitted he 
could not boast of much success in acquiring the 
reality of this virtue, but he was able to give the 
appearance of it. His natural pride is obvious: 

I had less mortification when I was found to 
be in the wrong, and I more easily prevail’d with 
others to give up their mistakes and join with me 


when I happened to be in the right . . . to this habit 
I think it principally owing that I had early so much 


Smythe, vol. I, p. 245. 
“Smythe, vol. I, p. 299. 
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weight with my fellow citizens when I proposed new 
institutions . . . for I was but a bad speaker, never 
eloquent, subject to much hesitation in my choice of 
words, hardly correct in language, and yet I gener- 
ally carried my points.” 

In his battle for controlled and reasonable “dis- 
putes,” Franklin remarked to a friend, with whom 
he was fond of arguing, that dispute is “apt to 
become a very bad habit, making people disagree- 
able in company by the contradiction that is neces- 
sary to bring it into practice; and thence, besides 
souring and spoiling the conversation, is produc- 
tive of disgusts and, perhaps enmities where you 
may have occasion for friendship.” He told Gov- 
ernor Morris of New York, who promised not to 
argue with the Assembly out of regard for Frank- 
lin’s counsel, that the practice was not wise be- 
cause “the disputing, contradicting, and confuting 
people are generally unfortunate in their affairs. 
They get victory sometimes, but they never get 
good will, which would be more use to them.” 

Il 

Albeit Franklin disliked “warmth” in disputes, 
he cherished his “freedom of speech” and acknowl- 
edged the need for frank expression. In his “Re- 
marks Concerning the North American Savage,” he 
complained: 

The Politeness of these Savages in Conversation is 
indeed carried to excess, since it does not permit them 
to contradict, or deny the Truth of what is asserted in 
their Presence. By this means they indeed avoid Dis- 
putes, but then it becomes difficult to know their 
Minds, or what Impression you make upon them." 

This general philosophy of moderation and judg- 
ment in argumentation is characteristic of Frank- 
lin’s reasoning in all phases of human activity. 

Another aspect of speaking, which he earnestly 
observed and analyzed, was the art of common 
conversation; choice of topics, manner of speech, 
kind of language, and purposes of discussion. His 
discrimination in subject matter was exemplified 
early by his father, whom Franklin describes: 

At his table he liked to have some sensible friend 

. to converse with, and always took care to start 
some ingenious or useful topic for discourse, which 
might tend to improve the minds of his children. By 


this means he turned our attention to what was good, 
just, and prudent in the conduct of life... ." 
In Poor Richard’s Almanack, he emphasized, “You 
may talk too much on the best of subjects,” and 


suggested, “Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any 
of an enemy.” Specifically, he recommended 
avoiding the subject of religion. He respected the 
essentials of every religion and stated that even 


7 Smythe, Vol. I, p. 338. 
‘Smythe, Vol. I, p. 240. 
*Smythe, Vol. I, p. 389. 
 Amacher, p. 93. 

't§mythe, Vol. I, p. 235. 
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the worst had some good effects; thus, he avoided 
all discourse that might decrease one’s opinion of 
his own religion. Poor Richard said: 
Talking against Religion is unchaining a Tyger; the 
Beast let loose may worry his Deliverer. 

The problem of style in conversation, as in ar- 
gumentation, according to Franklin, can be partly 
alleviated by the mastery of his Socratic attitude 
of “humble inquirer and doubter.” He also sug- 
gests, through the voice of Poor Richard: 

When you speak to a man, look on his eyes; when 


he speaks to thee, look on his mouth. 
Proclaim not all thou knowest, all thou owest, all 
thou hast, nor all thou can’st. 


A speaker's attitude and purpose in discussion 
were of the utmost importance in Franklin's esti- 
mation. An excessively sensitive person himself, he 
was acutely conscious of any stinging remarks or 
cruel intent to injure persons engaged in conversa- 
tion. Poor Richard warns: 

Speak with contempt of none, from slave to king, 

The meanest Bee hath, and will use, a sting 

Man’s tongue is soft, and bone doth lack; 

Yet a stroke therewith may break a man’s back. 

A Slip of the Foot you may soon recover, but a slip 
of the Tongue you may never get over. 

Poor Richard cautions gossips: 
Tongue double, brings trouble. 


Tart Words make no Friends: a spoonful of Honey 
will catch more flies than a Gallon of Vinegar. 


Il 


In addition to topic, style, and attitude, Frank- 
lin stressed language itself as a key factor in suc- 
cessful communication. Widely and diligently read 
in the literature of England, he not only constantly 
preached the doctrine of purity of language, but 
practiced it faithfully in everything he wrote. His 
sentiments on this subject are well summarized in 
this extract from a letter to Hume, written in 1760: 

. But I hope with you, that we shall always in 
America make the best English of this Island (Great 
Britain) our standard, and I believe it will be so.” 

Franklin carefully chose words that were easily 
understood by the average reader, so his writings 
were never obscure. Addison, Defoe, Bunyan, and 
Swift influenced him so far as diction was con- 


cerned. He had no use for verse and frankly re- 
marked, in describing a friend who was inclined 
to pursue the study of poetry: 
(James) Ralph was ingenious, genteel in his 
manners, and extremely eloquent; I think I never knew 
a prettier talker . . . (however) I approv’d the amus- 
ing one’s self with poetry now and then, so far as to 
improve one’s language, but no farther.” 
He preferred “the language of artisans, country 
men, and merchants, before that of wits and schol- 


2 Lois Margaret MaclLaurin, Franklin’s Vocabulary, (N.Y., 1928), p. 4. 
18 Smythe, Vol. I, p. 270. 











ars,” and illustrated his scorn for highly elevated 
language through Poor Richard: 
Clearly spoken, Mr. Fogg! You explain English by 
Greek. Write with the learned, pronounce with the 
vulgar. 

In his famed Vocabulary, the pragmatic, utili- 
tarian personality of Franklin dominates. In 1779, 
he published “A Scheme for a New Alphabet and 
Reformed Spelling” designed to simplify spelling 
by adapting it to speech and to define common 
words and phrases from a practical aspect. He 
believed that language was first speech, then 
writing. Because of the time wasted in learning 
to spell, the sounds of speech should prevail, since 


it was the true source of language, and writing 
should adapt itself to speech. 

He stressed this theory further in his “Proposals 
Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylva- 
nia.” He stated that writing was a kind of universal 
language, understood by all nations, “A man may 
often express his ideas more clearly with a lead 
pencil or bit of chalk than with his tongue.” At 
the same time he recommended that: 

Reading should also be taught, and pronouncing, 
properly, distinctly, emphatically; not with an even 
tone, which underdoes, nor a theatrical, which over- 
does nature.” 

Whenever Franklin criticized an element of 

oral communication he would, simultaneously, offer 
a solution or recommendation to better that situa- 


tion. Intensely interested in language and the art 
of speech, he would carefully observe and examine 
the techniques of public speakers, as well as those 
of persons engaged in common conversation. He 
learned to detect insincerity and “tricks” in deliv- 
ery; hence, he was generally wary of “smooth 
orators.” 


Great talkers should be cropp’d, for they have no 
need of ears. 


Here comes Glib-Tongue: who can out-flatter a Dedi- 
cation; and Lie, like ten Epitaphs. 
Great talkers, little doers. 


Here comes the orator, with his flood of words, and 
his drop of reason. 


Poor Richard quips at the “orators’” technique: 


Would you persuade, speak of interest, not of reason. 
Harry Smatter, has a Mouth for every Matter. 
He that speaks much, is much mistaken. 


Franklin was particularly aware of the speech 
techniques of preachers. Although a firm Deist 
throughout his life, he objected to the emotional, 
flowery technique employed by many preachers. 
He eagerly praised those preachers he felt were 
™% Henry Craik, “English Prose Selections,” (New York, 1906) 
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sincere. His admiration for Reverend Hemphill, 
a Presbyterian minister, was apparent; 


[He] delivered with a good voice, and apparently 
extempore, most excellent discourses, which drew to- 
gether considerable numbers of different persuasions, 
who join’d in admiring them . . . his sermons pleasing 
me, as they had little of the dogmatical kind, but in- 
culcated strongly the practice of virtue.” 


alen « ’ ‘ , hs ‘ 
He also approved of Reverend Whitefield, an Irish 
preacher, who: 

. had a loud and clear voice, and articulated his 
words and sentences so perfectly, that he might be 
heard and understood at a great distance .. . every 
accent, every emphasis, every modulation of voice, was 
so perfectly well turn’d and well plac’d, that, without 
being interested in the subject, one could not help 
being pleased with the discourse.” 

On the other hand, Franklin suffered bitter en- 
counters with preachers of low caliber and invited 
Poor Richard to strike out at them: 


lhe painful Preacher, like a candle bright, 

Consumes himself in giving others Light. 

Sound & sound Doctrine, may pass through a Ram’s 
Horn, and a Preacher, without straightening the one, 
or amending the other. 


Epitaph on a Clergyman: 


Here lies, who need not here be nam’d, 
For Theologic Knowledge fam/’d; 
Who all the Bible had by rote, 

With all the Comments Calvin wrote; 


Parsons and Jesuits could confute, 

Talk Infidels and Quakers mute, 

To every Heretick a foe; 

Was he an honest man? — So, so. 

IV 
Benjamin Franklin was his own harshest critic. 
Esteemed highly for his brilliant wit and satire, 
he pointed out the absurdity of wit and had no 
respect for it as a method of persuasion or emo- 
tional appeal. Richard’s maxims speak for them- 
selves: 
There’s many witty men whose brains can’t fill their 
bellies. 


Half Wits talk much but say little. 
There are no fools so troublesome as those that have 


wit, 
Thou can’st not joke an enemy into a friend, but 
thou may’st a friend into an enemy. 

Revered for his truly democratic principles, and 
his love of mankind, nevertheless, Franklin was 
severe in his criticisms of gullible persons. He 
sternly warns the unsuspicious audience: 

A Mob’s a Monster: Heads enough but no Brains. 
Approve not of him who commends all you say. 


A great Talker may be no Fool, but he is one that 
relies on him. 


“ §mythe, Vol. I, p. 345. 
18 Smythe, Vol. I, p. 358. 
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Tirelessly he endeavored to improve man’s 
daily life, through his political activities, his con- 
stant inventions, his writings, and his aim for clar- 
ity in communication. He freely criticized man’s 
dependence on speech and advocated the more 
reasonable, concrete virtues of Action, Silence, and 
Listening. His philosophy rewarded him, as one 
can see by the innumerable and diversified activ- 
ities in which he succeeded. He practiced earnestly 
the maxims of Poor Richard: 


Words may shew a man’s Wit, but Actions his Meaning. 
A good Example is the best Sermon. 
Well done is better than well said. 


If you would reap Praise you must sow the Seeds, 

gentle Words and useful Deeds. 

In Franklin’s list of thirteen virtues necessary to 
achieve perfection, Silence was second only to 
Temperance. The second virtue read, “Silence. 
Speak not but what may benefit others or your- 
self: avoid trifling conversation.” He observed he 
was getting into the habit of prattling, punning, and 


joking, which made him acceptable only to trifling 
company! He wished to gain knowledge at the 


same time he improved his virtue, and considered 


that in conversation “it was obtain’d by the use 
of the ears rather than the tongue” — listening, ra- 


“Smythe, Vol. I, p. 329. 





ther than speaking. In Poor Richard’s Almanack he 
took up the cry for Silence: 


In a discreet man’s mouth a publick thing is private. 
Sloth and Silence are a fool’s virtues. 

Silence is not always a Sign of Wisdom, but Babbling 
is ever a Folly. 

He that would live in peace and at ease, must not 
speak all he knows, nor judge all he sees. 


None are deceived, but they that confide, 
As we must account for every idle word, so we must 
for every idle silence. 

Even in his political career, Franklin spoke as 
seldom as possible. Instead, he performed behind 
the scenes, molding opinions, harmonizing differ- 
ences, and at last summing up in incomparable and 


irresistible statements. He wrote to a friend, “Since 
I cannot govern my own tongue tho’ within my own 
teeth, how can I hope to govern the tongues of 
others?” Although he made no attempt to com- 
pose an essay specifically for “advice to speakers,” 
he did, through his Autobiography, Poor Richard's 


Almanack, and numerous letters and manuscripts, 
record his attitudes and suggestions on the topic. 
His remarks to speakers, interspersed through his 
life’s writings, are most assuredly worthy of exami- 


nation by any spokesman; and may well serve to 
“govern the tongues of others.” 


** Epes Sargent, The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 
1853), p. 420. 
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Cyclops at the Lectern 


by Robert B. Kaplan 


Mr. Kaplan, Instructor in English, University of Oregon, writess 
“I have had some experience with television teaching myself. The 
experience disturbs me.” 


it is plain, first, that the communication of knowledge 


certainly 


is either a condition or the means of that sense of enlargement or 
enlightment, of which we hear so much in certain quarters: this 
cannot be denied; but next, it is equally plain, that such communice 


tion is not the whole of the process.” —Newinan, The Idea 


University 


Pp THE PAST ACADEMIC YEAR, I have partici- 
pated in an experiment in teaching freshman 
composition on television at the University of Ore- 
gon. The participation in this experiment, as well 
as some earlier experience, has led me to make 
certain observations and to draw certain conclu- 
sions about television as an educational medium. 
It does not seem to me that television must, of 
necessity, aim at the mass audience. There have 
been a number of courses offered in the past which 
clearly illustrate this fact. Dr. White’s program, 
originating in the East, is an excellent example of 
what educational television might become. But it 
seems to me perfectly clear that the tendency of 
television at the present time is to aim at the mass 
audience. It is being offered as a solution to the 


problem of teacher shortage, to the problem of 
the overcrowded classroom, to the problem of the 
growing enrollment in colleges everywhere. In 
short, the public (and I mean to include those edu- 
cators who offer television as a solution to these 
problems) has been unable to distinguish clearly 
between educational television and commercial 
television. At the present time, many of the char- 
acteristics of commercial television are obvious in 
educational television. 


l 


It seems to me that there are certain dangers 
inherent in television teaching. First, and very 
sericus, is the danger that any course which is not 
fairly scientific will have a tendency to become a 
culture capsule; that is, the kind of course that 
proposes to teach a code of absolute values in 
thirteen easy lessons, or that dispenses uplift in- 
stead of information, and that is characterized by 
the “creative artist” who feels but does not think. 
It seems too obvious a truth to need repetition that 


the broader any particular audience is, the broader 
the approach to the subject must be; that is, the 





of a 


less academic, the less scholarly, the less really 
informative. Thus, since television teaching, by 
the admission of its staunchest defenders, is a sys- 
tem intended to reach the widest audience pos- 
sible, a system intended to make it possible to 
combine small classes into large ones, and to make 
large ones larger, it seems fairly obvious that the 
level of the approach must necessarily drop. It is 
necessary at this point to anticipate a certain con- 
fusion. White's course, mentioned above, reaches 
some thirty thousand people, I believe. Obviously, 
this is a vast audience. But that does not appre- 
ciably change the mathematical relationship. The 
relationship that I am trying to indicate is, of 
course, relative to the total possible audience. 
Thus, a graduate class in a particular university is 
considerably smaller than an undergraduate class 
in the same discipline, and must necessarily be 
approached on a different level. Of course, if one 
combines graduate classes on several campuses, 
the audience will be possibly larger than an under- 
graduate class on a single campus, but, by the 
same token, the combined undergraduate classes 
of several universities will be proportionately larger 
than the combined graduate classes, and the same 
differences in level of approach will apply. 
Second, and not quite so serious, is the ten- 
dency of the television class to create a star system 
in the faculty. Again, it is too obvious a truth 
to need stating that not everyone is capable of 
appearing on television. There are problems of 
voice characteristics, problems of speech manner- 
ISNS, problems ot personal appearance, Only CeT- 
tain teachers are physically (or emotionally) ca- 
pable of teaching on television. It has been my 
observation that those teachers who are at all suc- 
cessful in television teaching usually develop, sim- 
ply because of the kind of personality that tele- 
vision teaching demands, vast and devoted student 
and faculty followings. Two cases in point, al- 
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though they are perhaps extreme examples, are 
Dr. Bergen Evans of Northwestern and Dr. Frank 
Baxter of the University of Southern California. 
Undoubtedly, both men have made enormous con- 


tributions to the general reputations of their re- 
spective universities; undoubtedly, from the ad- 
ministrative point of view, both men are real 
assets to their respective universities, and, undoubt- 
edly, both men have vastly improved their own 
personal, social, and economic situations. 

But they have also been called upon by their 
followers to perform certain actions, to take part 
in certain events, and to receive certain tributes 
which, in my estimation, are beneath the dignity 
of university professors, and which in fact consti- 
tute a breach of what might loosely be called 
professional ethics. Unfortunately, teachers have 
no such self-sponsoring organization as the law- 
yers National Bar Association, or the doctors’ 
Medical Association, to enforce a generally accepted 
standard of professional ethics. I suppose teachers 
do not have such an organization because they 
have always regarded themselves as the kind of 
a group that does not need to have its ethics 
enforced. 


But, I am wandering from my point. That 
point is, simply, that television teaching can pro- 
duce, and has produced, a star system. 

Third, but not least important, is the danger 
apparent in the fact that not all courses and not 


all course materials are adaptable to the medium. 
Primarily, only those courses which have a signi- 
ficant visual content are thoroughly adaptable to 
television. I recall, as an undergraduate, taking 
chemistry courses at a large eastern university. 


These courses were held in vast amphitheatres. 


Not only was I unable to see the experiments that 
the instructor was performing, I was unable to see 
the instructor. That this sort of teaching is to be 
avoided should by this time be apparent to every- 
one. Television can eliminate part of this problem. 


But any course lacking a significant visual content 
does not readily adapt itself to television. By sig- 
nificant visual content I mean the kind of visual 


evidence submitted to students in courses in chem- 
istry, physics, and biology; I do not mean the 


bumbling visual aids of literature courses (busts of 
Shakespeare, bodkins, flakes of Coleridge's tobacco, 


and sundry other delicious tidbits); nor do I mean 
the normal blackboard work of composition and 
higher mathematics courses, courses which seem 
to require the immediate question and answer 
rapport. 


An unrelieved televised lecture can be incredi- 


bly dull unless the lecturer has either the reputation 


or the dramatic ability to interest a large audience 
of laymen. I do not mean to imply that it would 


not be worlds better for students to hear a televised 
lecture by Lionel Trilling than to hear a lecture by 
an unskilled or an unprepared lecturer at some 
insignificant university out in the wilds beyond 
the Mississippi River. But how many Lionel Tril- 
lings are there? 

There seem to be two alternatives available to 
American universities; either they can raise the 
salaries they pay to a level at which they will be 
able to attract enough competent teachers, or they 
can hire vast numbers of graduate assistants at pid- 
dling salaries and splurge their little all to attract 
one “great man” in each discipline. But even sup- 
posing that they choose the latter alternative, there 
is a certain greyness in the idea of one lecturer 
teaching all the undergraduates in a given geo- 


graphical area (an area limited by the broadcasting 
power of a particular television channel). Further- 


more, asking the instructor to teach a course which 
has no real visual content is in fact putting a vast 
burden upon that instructor. 


I think that most undergraduate students find 
it sufficiently difficult to watch a “live” lecturer for 


a classroom hour; to ask those same students to 


‘ ‘ ‘ “ ” 
watch with interest and attention a “canned” lec- 
turer, one dispassionately removed, one who really 
has no control over them, is asking more than it is 
quite fair to expect. Of course, it is possible to 
institute the kind of system that Orwell envisions 
as being only twenty-five years away; a system of 
television control to enforce student attention and 
discipline. The televised course, in a sense, pre- 
supposes a personal and an academic discipline 
and a maturity on the part of the students that I 


sincerely doubt could be achieved by most teachers. 


The televised course calls for a psychological ad- 
justment to take seriously something that is entire- 
ly a medium of entertainment; passive entertain- 
ment at that. The generation that has grown up 


with television seems unable to make that ad- 


justment. 
II 
The advocates of the television system say that 
lectures delivered on television are usually more 
carefully prepared. That is undoubtedly true. But 


that does not necessarily mean that they are better 


lectures. In my first objection, I pointed out that 


the level of the course was directly proportionate 
to the size of the class. The lecture may be most 
carefully and clearly developed, but it may either 
go over the heads of the vast majority of the stu- 


dents in such a class, or it may leave the extremes 
of the class bored while it reaches only the middle. 








This last point leads me to my most serious 


objection to television teaching; namely, that it is 


primarily aimed at the middle, at a kind of mass 
level of mediocrity. It is true that the large survey 
class already exists, and that much television teach- 
ing is designed to meet the needs of such classes. 
I submit that the large survey class and the tele- 
vision class are essentially guilty of the same 
crimes, and that the large suvey class needs exam- 
ination and perhaps, ultimately, extermination. 
Of late there has been much talk about improv- 
ing the educational system. The general consensus 


among administrators seems to be that there is a 


need for more buildings, more classrooms, and, 
naturally, more students. It seems to me that the 
cry for more students has become a sort of after- 


thought to the primary consideration of making 
colleges and universities bigger and bigger. Tele- 
vision teaching fits in directly with that general 
opinion, because it is intended to enable fewer 
teachers to attend to the alleged needs of greater 
numbers of students. At the moment, those who 
feel that they must apologize for television say 
that it meets the need already established by the 
existence of large classes, but consequently it per- 
petuates the large class. 

It is quite possible that more people will attend 
college in the next few years than have ever at- 
tended college before. Whether or not this is right 


or necessary it quite another matter. But it seems 
to me that the greater number of students and 


the apparent lag between numbers of students 
and facilities contribute to the myth that the only 
solution is a bigger classroom, a larger class, and 
ultimately a single teacher at a single physical 
installation who can teach the same basic course 
to vast numbers of students on widely separated 
campuses. 

Well, what is the danger of this? Isn't such a 
system the best possible solution to the growing 
enrollment? Categorically, No! 

As I have tried to point out, there is a definite 
mathematical proportion between the size of any 
given class and the level at which that class must 
be taught. The great American myth to the con- 
trary, all universities and colleges are not equally 
good; all universities and colleges do not cater to 
students of equal ability; all students taking the 
same courses even at the same university are not 
equally capable, let alone equally interested. All 
these assumptions of equality and democracy under- 


lie the recurrent experiments in television teaching, 
and all these assumptions of equality and democ- 


racy are equally faulty when applied to an educa- 
tional system whose aim is not mass conformity. 
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I do not mean to deny the possibilities of tele- 
vision as an educational medium. Once a clear 
distinction is made between commercial television 
and educational television, once sufficient trained 
personnel are made available to the teaching pro- 
fession, once the political and economic considera- 


tions are removed from educational television, once 
the real problem of the colleges is faced, then it 
is quite possible that television education can be 
made to serve a valid if limited need in the Ameri- 
can educational system. But, as long as educational 
television follows its present line of development, 
it will perhaps continue to be inadequate and 
unrealistic in its approach to the problems of the 
colleges. 


The greatest danger of television teaching. then. 
is that because of its present direction of develop- 
ment, like commercial advertising, it aims at the 
widest possible audience. But the widest possible 
audience is not necessarily the best possible audi- 
ence; not, at any rate, if we are sincerely interested 
in educating people for survival in a world in 
which, as H. G. Wells said, “human history be- 
comes more and more a race between education 


and catastrophe.” 
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Children’s Literature — Creative Speech Practice 


by Marjorie Carey 


Miss Carey is a master’s degree candidate in Teacher's College of 
Columdia University. 


T™ Two FIELDS with which I am most familiar 

are ballet and corrective speech. I have made 
ballet my profession; but in the Royal Ballet School 
in Norway where I have been these past three 
years, there were several children aged five to 
eight, going through the eight-year course in ballet 
who had speech problems. 

In working with them I noticed that after a 
period of particularly active physical movement 
the speech was much more strongly phonated, and 
also the corrections I might make during practice 
were much more quickly and correctly said than 
when they first came in before any activity, or when 
we would be meeting in a special class for speech. 

Thus I got the idea of trying out speech prac- 
tice with certain physical movements akin to, but 
not exactly like, ballet. 

I 

One day one of the children brought to class 
a Norwegian story called “Roar and More” by Karla 
Kuskin. She wanted it translated into English. 
(These children study English right from the very 
beginning as a second language and are allowed 
to speak only English during most of the ballet 
classes. ) 

Spontaneously the children begged to have it 
read in English. They all seemed familiar with it. 
Before I realized what was happening, I heard 
myself saying, “Let's see how an elephant will 
move with a nose like this . . .”. We looked at the 


picture, read the part about the elephant. The 
children caught on and moved out onto the floor 


in grand swaying movements . . . some using their 
arms as the elephant’s trunk, others using whole 


upper body and head. 
Now that they were warmed up we went on 
to the verse about dogs: 
“The dog has many doggy friends 
Who met him in the park 
They skip on stones 


And hunt for bones 
And bark and bark and bark.” 


On turning the page, the next two pages were 
written thus: 


Yap Yap Yap 


urf 


Hip Yip YARF 





ARF GRR ylp Yip YAP YAP 
BARK 
bark urf ROWF 
BARK ARF eRRRRPWF 


“What differences are there in different barks?” 
“How many different kinds of dogs do you know?” 
“How would a St. Bernard run, walk?” “A poodle?” 
And so we got started . . . each choosing a kind 
of dog walk of his own, and, most important, along 
with the movement came the barks and growls 
and woofs. 

I noticed two things. First, several of the chil- 
dren who always seemed shy and retarded as to 
speech for their age were making the sounds with 
the greatest of glee . . . so drawn into the move- 
ment of “a doggie shopping for bones and barking,” 
they forgot to be shy and were “yap-yapping, arf- 
arfing” with all their might. 

Also a child who has a (w) substitution for an 
(r) was suddenly and plainly making the (1) cor- 
rectly in the “yarf,” “bark” and grr.” He had evi- 
dently heard a correct pattern from one of the 
children around him, simply absorbed it in a 


“wink,” and repeated it. 

From then on I used stories often in speech 
practice — especially stories with a possibility of 
movement. 


II 

The speech problem child is reticently  self- 
conscious about his speech. He does not want to 
be. He wants to enjoy, and discover, and play with 
a normal child’s relish. But the blocks and _ stop- 
pages which continually come at him from his own 
inner tensions, the jibing and imitation of his 
speech by children around him, and adult “push- 
ing and pounding” him to be normal, keep him in 
a perpetual state of anxiety. 

His mind is insidiously, bit by bit, conditioned 
to “stick” at the point of his affliction, worrying 
about what people may think of him, rather than 
being in on the exuberant discoveries about things 
and “self” with which the more integrated child 
is concerned, 

Only twenty-five per cent of the speech problem 
children are beset with an organic disorder (cleft 
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palate, cerebral palsy, deaf, and hard-of-hearing ). 
The problems of the others (mainly delayed speech, 
articulation problems, stuttering) are due to 
poor motivation, to continuously hearing improper 
speech patterns, or to emotional blocks and ten- 
sions throughout the body, which manifest them- 
selves in the particular speech problems. Before 
setting out to build new and more acceptable speech 


patterns, the child needs to have release from the 
pressure of concern with the speech problem itself 


and to go through a process of “unwinding” him- 
self from any hyper-tension or emotionally dis- 
turbed blockage, back to a rhythmic harmony and 


tonus inherent in any body in good health. If the 
whole being is in good health and emotional bal- 


ance, the speech mechanism should be in proper 
working order; because (mechanically considered ) 
speech is an over-laid function of certain body 
organs used primarily for another purpose. 
Children learn not by the “pound and push” 
system, but by an “osmosis-absorption and delight 
in the idea” system. In order to correct poor speech 
habits or develop good ones, the most effective 
way is to work within the rhythm of the child and 
his interests. Children’s literature can make a great 


contribution to this method of approaching speech 
therapy; for many of the books touch the child's 
experience center and stimulate his flow of thought 


and speech so that his speech patterns improve 
unobtrusively. 


A little mind easily disperses itself; to hold 
itself at attention is difficult for any length of time 
unless it is truly interested. At the right moment 
a child will yield his mind with ease to a story 


or poem which delights him. The focus is there 
without strain or push. And when a child does 
give himself over to an idea, he enters in with his 


whole heart and seems to “inhale” the idea-impres- 


sions down deep into his feeling subjective nature 


which stores up these impressions and seems to 
remember them long after having forgotten them 
consciously. To use this “receptive” state for the 


impressing of good speech patterns can be a fas- 
cinating project. 

The child who seldom talks will cry “Cockle- 
doodle-doo” in the excitement of identifying with 
the story “Little Red Rooster Learns to Crow.” 
A child with an articulation problem flips his 
tongue out like Mr. Toad of “Follow the Road,” 


to catch a bug or a fly. Certainly this is a painless 
way to become conscious of his tongue and what 


it can do. 


Children with poor speech are often poorly 
physically co-ordinated. Stories which may moti- 
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vate strong motor response are good for these 
children in order to tune their bodies toward better 
muscular tonus and co-ordination. A steady stream 
of books is available for help in using that ever- 
zealous, spontaneous energy in a child’s body. 

One of the best is “Little-Boy-Dance.” A drum 
and a primitive basic beat can pull the children 
into a circle, stomping with their feet in time to 
the drum. As the bells around the Indian boy’s 
waist in the story go “jinck-jinck-jinck,” and the 
head-dress of many feathers dances back and 
forth, the excitement grows. 

Around a “campfire” built of colored tissue 
paper, the Indians in the classroom break into 
tramping, jumping, stamping —a perfect place for 
the bells, pans and spoons, drums and tambourines 
of a rhythm band. There will be a breaking-out 
of voices into “ho-ho-ho-hee-hee-hee” and “I-yi-yi- 
yi.” As the story gets to the bow and arrow inci- 
dent, the children can divide up into pursuer and 
pursued (Indians with bows and arrows and the 
deer. ) 

“Mr. Whistler” contains a ballerina doll who 
whirls on her toes as Mr. Whistler whistles the ap- 
propriate tune. Many other delightful toys on the 


shelf (toy wooden soldier beating a drum, a spin- 
ning top, a seal with a ball poised on the end of 
his nose) may, with a record such as Tchaikovsky’s 


“Nutcracker Suite” to inspire them, move in all 
sorts of ways according to the respective characters. 


From “Roar and More” come many good stories 
about animals, such as: 
This animal is a kangaroo 
Well, that’s not true 


She’s really two 

One is the mother 

The other is small 

Together they run and hop and fall 


Together they wiggle their tails and jump 
With millions of noises like wump, 
thump, thump. 


Children will make tails out of rope. They will 
hop across “fields and brooks,” and will experiment 


at falling to the floor with as much of a “thump” 
as possible. They will even start their own jargon 
of “kangaroo” talk (which can be well geared by 


the teacher to touch on certain nonsense syllables a 
child may need. . “Ba bi boo— pi po pum” 


(quick flexibility of voiced and voiceless conson- 
ants) “sizzle-soozle” “Zizzle-zoozle, zooz,’ “rummy 
rum-rum-rum, roo ree-ree” (for a child who substi- 
tutes (w) for (r). 

Other good books for movement include: “Five 
Little Monekys,” “Peter and the Wolf,” “Dress Up 


and Have a Party.” 
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IV 
A child must free himself of much over-tension 
before he can apply himself to new speech habits. 
Stories which weave an atmosphere of ease and 
quietness will certainly aid the teacher in her sug- 
gestions for relaxation. 


An excellent story for this purpose is “Sleepy 
Bunny,” about a little bunny who hops to the 
skunk, the squirrel, and any number of other 
animals (all stretched out on the floor), telling 


each one to go to sleep. Right in the footsteps of 


the bunny might be the teacher who could suggest, 
“There’s nothing but sawdust inside your bodies. 
Even your toe-nails and finger-nails are filled with 
sawdust; so all you can do is ‘let go, ‘let go.” 


And they will! 


Also fine is “Little Fur Family,” especially the 
end where the little fur child is snug in his bed 
and being gently sung to by his parents — with 
perhaps a tune the children themselves make up 
to go with the “sleepy” poem, or chanting the poem 


with a record such as “Slovejg’s Song” from “Peer 
Gynt” playing in the background. 


“Follow the Wind” and the poem “Velvet Shoes” 
are two other selections which are good for this 
purpose. 

Every object and experience (a plant, a bus 
ride, a human being—even qualities like faith 
or trust) have a special rhythm native to itself and 
by which we know it to be itself. It is a hum, a 
vibrancy which gives that particular thing its in- 
herent meaning and which, if intact, shows itself 
to be itself and nothing else, continually revealing 
itself to itself and what it is meant to be in all 
its glory. 

Our bodies reveal this rhythm at its best when 
they radiate whole health and function freely and 


easily from the “common sense intuitional” ap- 
proach as well as from the intellectual. 

Many authors of good children’s stories write 
about the most important principles of living from 
an inherent “sense of truth” orientation point. 

Books like “Crow Boy,” “Little House of Your 


Own,” “Night and Day,” “Carrot Seeds,” and “Little 
Island” all deal with the value of living with integ- 
rity and fullness of realization. 

Ruth Krauss and Margaret Wise Brown have 


both touched the essence-rhythm innate in the 
qualities of faith and unity in their “Carrot Seeds” 


and “Little Island.” And it is because they are 
writing from a complete identification of a point 
with the qualities themselves that the words mean 


something and put the child in touch with the 


particular “feeling experience” from which he 
learns the word-symbol faith. He may have had 
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the “tuned-in contact” with this particular quality 
before, but had not known what name to give it 
till now. 

To swing into the rhythm of these basic life- 


principle experiences is important for the well- 


integrated child; but for the arhythmical child, who 
somewhere along the way stopped up this ease 
of rhythmic flow so that it now comes in jerks and 
starts (including reactions to people and situations 


about him as well as his own inner feeling about 
himself), the reading of these experiences is price- 
less in putting him in touch with finding the right- 


ness and harmony of himself in relation to easier 
speech as well as to the world about him. 


V 
One of the very best ways is to practice speech 
sounds for a purpose, and one of the best purposes 
we could find is to have stories with strong sensory 


images which delight the children. A child who 
hears, feels, smells, and tastes along with the char- 


acters in the story becomes so involved that for 


the moment he forgets self and his poor speech- 


habit blocks, and repeats the speech patterns set 
for him over and over again, till the new habit 
replaces the old one. 


A child responding to the rhythm of a train 
chugging along in “Whistle for the Train,” will be 
ripe and eager to make the correct patterns given 
to him of the (ch) “choo-choo-choo,” or the (p) 
as the train tires and becomes slower and slower 


with smoke pouring from his mouth in a “puff-puff- 


puff.” 


“Rain Drop Splash” is a perfect story to read 
on a rainy day. The teacher may tell the children 
to watch the rain outside the window as she reads: 

Drip drop splash 


Drip drop splash 

Drip drop splash 

Went the rain all day. 
She perhaps says, “Now, keep watching the rain- 
drops and notice their rhythm. I’m going to tell 
some of the story again and let the rain tell me 
just the way to say it. Now you also watch and, 
as I tell it, youll be the echoes and answer easily 
just what you heard.” Thus, as she repeats the 
first line, the echoes answer “Drip, drop splash . . . 
etc.” 

Other books containing much kinesthetic, audi- 

tory, visual, and tactile sense responses include: 
Kossler’s “The Big Red Bus,” (Doubleday), Brown’s 


“Country Noisy Book” (William Scott), Tressall’s 
“Angus and the Ducks,” (Lathrop, Lee and Shep- 


ard), and Brown’s “Two Little Trains Going 


West” (Doubleday). 


To impress a new habit pattern takes repeti- 
tion and more repetition. Thus using stories which 
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contain various phrases and words repeated over 
and over again is a most excellent means of unob- 
trusive speech practice. 

“Three Bears” is especially good because of 
simple repetitive phrases. The children can use 
finger puppets of the three bears and Goldilocks, 
which will give a focal point for the story. As the 
story progresses, the teacher says each of the fa- 
miliar phrases “Who's been sitting in my 
chair?” “Who's been eating my porridge?” in the 


voice and mood of the character, and the children 


repeat these phrases as their finger puppet char- 
acters. The child, hearing the correct conversa- 
tion speech phrases repeated so frequently by the 
teacher and other children, absorbs intuitively the 


proper rhythm, tonal stress and articulation pat- 


terns of the phrases. In the excitement of the story, 
little feet fly up and down as they go “up the 
stairs” to the bedrooms, and tongues get full exer- 
cise in eating and lapping water as bears would do. 


Other good books for repetitive words and 


‘ “ P ‘ »” “ ‘ 
phrases include “Song of the Train,” and “Marni 
Takes a Ride in a Wagon,” from Lucy Mitchell's 
Here and Now Story Book (Dutton) the folk tales 
like “Little Red Hen,” and “Three Billy Goats 
Gruff,” and the Dr. Seuss book, If I Ran the Circus. 


The illustrations in a book can give a child a 


“feel” of the experience read about and can serve 

as a stimulus for the auditory speech pattern. 
The beautiful picture of bees and _ butterflies 

in a field of daisies in Brown’s “Night and Day” 


(Harper) makes vivid the identity of a child with 
the bee as he “buzzzzzes” toward some honey in a 
flower. The picture with the many eerie sounds 
made at night can stimulate conversation in the 
children as to what special sounds they may have 


heard at night. Note also: 


The bending over of tree branches by the wind is an 
illustration from “Follow the Wind.” The single word 
below is “Whhoosh.” 

Picture of an owl in “Night and Day,” with its mouth 
in perfect rounded shape as out of it pours “Hoooo- 
Hooooo0.” 

Picture of the whirling top in Palamo’s “Mr, Whistler's 
Secret” (Viking) is wonderful to help stimulate a 
spinning movement. 

Rhythm of the raindrops falling in the pictures in 
Tressalt’s “Rain, Drop, Splash,” (Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard ) will give a child a “visual feel” as he repeats 


the words, 
Poetry is rich with immediate and direct ful- 


fillment of most of the requirements for good speech 
practice. Poetry goes directly to the crystal-clear 
imagery of an experience. A very essence which 


makes it poetry is the rhythm and often its verbal 


repetition. 
Especially conducive to speech are the folk 
tales and rimes handed down from one generation 
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to another by word of mouth. That innate rhythm 


found in the “speaking them down” rather than 
“writing them down” from one person to another 
makes them ideal for speech practice. 


Here is a chance for choral speaking, and for 


breaking the children up into groups (sections of 
an “orchestra”). The various sections can experi- 
ment with high, low and medium pitch and harsh, 
soft and loud voices. 

To take a favorite poem and work it out in 


this way or with some kind of motor response, 


followed by speech response, is wonderfully excit- 
ing for the children. 
VI 
Important points for the teacher to consider 


in presenting effective speech practice: 
She must enter into the spirit of the story herself. 
She cannot “overlay” speech patterns, but must be in 
contact with the sense of realness and truth behind 
them. 
She will think of creative ways to have the children 
act out key bits of the story, so that speech phrases 
will be used for a purpose. 
She will see that the atmosphere is calm and one of 
ease for best speech practice. 
She will not put emphasis on the speech phrase itself 
but rather on the idea of the story so the speech phrase 


will fall in of its own accord. 

She will be able to tell as many of the stories 
as possible. 

She will not draw too harsh a line (even to herself) 


between the child with a speech problem and normal- 
speaking child but will understand the reasons behind 


the defect whenever possible and act accordingly. 
In the last twenty-five years stress in the school- 


room has been put on the development of the 
child as a “whole.” Since speech is a part of the 
“whole,” we are seeing more elementary school 
classrooms making time for a period of general 


speech practice — including the normal speaking 
child along with the speech problem child. To 


encourage creative speech practice which can 
include speech problem and normal speaking 
children alike, children’s literature is ideal. 


Four New Plays 


Who To Blame Antigone 
Pirate Ship Midas Touch 


All excellently written by high school or college 
teachers. These four plays were selected by Para- 


mount as the best submitted by authors from all 


over the United States. 
Sample Script — $1.00 each 
Our new 72-page catalog will be sent free to 
schools or organizations if requested on official 
stationery. 


Paramount Theatrical Supplies 
32 W. 20th Street, New York, 11, N. Y. 


(Please note new address.) 
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“HIDE AND SEEK” 


JUST OFF THE PRESS = 


Activities Kit 





Ruth M. FitzSimons, Ed.D. 


Head Speech and Hearing Therapist 
Public Schools 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


Albert T. Murphy, Ph.D. 


Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Speech and Hearing Center 
Boston University 





LET'S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK is bound in sturdy 
board, 14” x 17”, with wire spiral binding to form 
an attractive easel for convenience in handling and 


carrying. It is designed for use with children from 


six to nine years. Its extension upward depends up- 
on the individual child. 

The ten illustrations in LET’S PLAY HIDE AND 
SEEK are reproduced from original water colors by 


Ruth Beaton, a professional artist. Mrs, Beaton’s 


work evokes a warm response in children as well as 
in adults. The simplicity and the realism of her 
arrangements never fail to delight her child audi- 
ences. 


These illustrations, on heavy colored paper, de- 


pict different situations of appeal and interest to 
children. They cover the practice sounds f, v, sh 
th, I, s, z, r, th, ch, j, with s and z combined on one 
illustration. Interspersed and “woven” into each 


large illustration are small pictures of words which 


begin with each of the practice sounds listed above. 


A total of 129 of these little pictures invite the 
children to play HIDE AND SEEK for the 11 practice 
sounds. 


For the child, the picture search is an interest- 
provoking and satisfying vehicle for ear training 
under a meaningful, conversational structure, offer- 
ing the child immediate reward. The little pictures 


which are hiding are placed as integral parts of 
each large illustration. In keeping with the wide 
range of ability represented among speech and 


hearing handicapped children, some of the little 


pictures are placed in easy to find locations while 


others are placed in more difficult to locate place- 
ments, providing challenge for children of different 
maturity levels. A set of symbols, representing the 


11 practice sounds, is provided. These symbols 


are for insertion in the window which appears on 
one of the pages of LET’S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK. 


The Manual for LET’S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK 
contains 128 original riddles in rhyme to accompany 


that number of little pictures which are located 


throughout the large illustrations in the easel. The 
riddles are simple, yet curiosity arousing, and their 
appeal is centered in the child’s world of fact, 
fancy, and facetiousness. The Manual includes in- 


structions, descriptions, and word stimuli for each 
illustration. 


A workbook, GUESS WHATI!, presents 129 addi- 
tional riddles and 129 pictures, utilizing the 11 


practice sounds. The reading vocabulary used in 
the riddles is on a first grade reading level, and is 
controlled for meaning as well as for vocabulary 
which falls within the primer and first reader levels. 





LET’‘S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK, with Manual .................... 
See NOE CUIUMEIIIED oo socic acne cesencedacececsccceseseses 





EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 


Magnolia, Massachusetts 
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The Bar-X Speech Corral 


by Loretta Wagner Smith and Robin Taylor 


Mrs. Smith, Associate Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College, wrote 


on the “Bar-X” with the assistance of one of her graduate students. 
She reports letters are still coming in about “What's Happening to 
Broadway?” (TODAY’S SPEECH, February, 1959), with comments 
ranging from “about 100% agreement to 100% disagreement — there 


is no middle ground.” 


T HE VALUE OF GUIDED GROUP PLAY has long been 
recognized in the field of clinical therapy. 
Large numbers of speech clinics throughout the 
country are beginning to provide this type of activ- 
ity for children undergoing speech therapy. 
Johnson points out that, “Rehabilitation is also 
concerned with social skills — teaching the child 
how to function with confidence in typical daily 


social situations, how to win acceptance and sup- 
port from others, how to share attitudes, how to 


shift roles. As a part of all this and as the behavior 
toward which it is aimed, the remedial speech 
teacher is concerned with both the effectiveness of 
speech responses in controlling environment and the 


characteristics of speech production (phonetics, 
voice, and so forth). Speech correction, in many 
cases, proceeds more rapidly and efficiently and is 
more likely to ‘take’ an dendure if psycho-social 
needs of the child are adequately met. Further- 


more, much more is done for the child as a person.” 


In describing the procedure to be used in speech 
correction with groups, Backus and Beasley empha- 
size the establishment of good “psychological cli- 
mate” and the usefulness of conversation in social 
situations. 

Used constructively, the play session can play 
a significant role in supporting and developing the 
improvements being attained during the individual 


therapy sessions. Sometimes, indeed, children re- 


spond better to the group situation than to being 
treated singly —a fortunate circumstance, since 
the current supply of trained therapists is indeed 
inadequate to meet the demand. At times, the 


play situation is utilized merely as a “protected” 


area, equipped for carrying out a number of play 
activities, designed to encourage and _ facilitate 
active oral expression without further structuring. 


In other instances, the therapist carefully devises 
programs which will afford a maximum of speech 


1 Johnson, Wendell, Brown, Curtis, Edney, and Keaster, Speech 
Handicapped School Children, Harper and Brothers, 1948, Revised 
Edition, p. 471-472. 

2 Backus, Ollie and Jane Beasley, Speech Therapy with Children, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 
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corrective activities — not, however, allowing the 
play situation to become a disguised extension of 
systematized speech drill. In both approaches, 


active participation on the children’s part is essen- 
tial for achievement. The therapist who can suc- 


ceed through creative motivation in stimulating 
their continued cooperation will be the one most 
likely to achieve results. 


Drawing, painting, modelling, solving puzzles, 
spelling games, stamp collecting, carpentry, creative 
dramatics, oral reading, singing, and story telling — 
all have a contribution to make in improving speech 
awareness and providing speech practice. Maxi- 
mum results are not to be achieved, however, if 


the activities are permitted to become fragmentary 
and desultory, or are initiated but quickly aban- 
doned in a purposeless fashion by the children. 
An integrated approach, therefore, to the diverse 
activities that are generally available is apt to 
prove most successful. The program should pro- 
vide ample opportunities for social exchange ver- 


bally and should be sustained at a high level of 
interest over a period of several weeks. 


In the fall of 1958, the following project was 
carried out with a group of boys, ranging in age 


from six to eleven, all enrolled in the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic at Long Island University. The 
majority of the boys had articulatory disorders; a 
few were primary stutterers or delayed speakers. 
They met for a period of two hours’ weekly in a 


large playroom, reserved for them and equipped 
with the usual games and toys. It was decided to 
abandon the former practice of unorganized game- 


room activity in favor of planned projects, weighted 
with coordinated speech improvement devices, to 


the extent that such projects could be fitted into 
some general interest area agreed to by the boys 
themselves. Remembering the spontaneous enthu- 


siasm kindled in a group of boys of similar age by 
the singing of a “Zorro” song, the therapist sug- 
gested “A Cowboy's Life” as one topic around 


* Two therapists, Mr. Taylor and Miss Sandra Freeman, shared the 
assignment. Each worked with the group for one hour each session. 
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which the group might wish to center its activities 
for ten weeks. Other topics were also suggested — 
but against a popular television fad it is difficult 
to prevail. For the duration, boots, cowboy hats, 


bandanas, lariats, and gun belts became de riguer. 


Gradually the speech department playroom meta- 
morphasized into “Bar X, the Speech Corral.” 
II 
Of all the activities tried out during the ten- 
week period of the experiment, the following 
proved to be the most popular and valuable. 
l. Singing. Singing is a form of verbalizing to 
a tune. It is also a group activity in which the timid 
and insecure can participate enjoyably, relying on 
the group for support. It helps to develop breath- 
ing, phrasing, tone, volume, and quality. New songs 
can kindle the imagination and enrich the vocabu- 
lary. At our first round-up a Bar X song was se- 
lected. It was repeated at each meeting and be- 
came a great favorite. Every boy had a chance 
to be leader, and each boy also enjoyed oppor- 
tunities for individual “shines.” 
“Bar X boys are highminded. 
Bless my soul they’re double-jointed; 


(Ride) all day and don’t mind it, 
All day long.” 


One of the boys led the singing of the first verse. 
For each subsequent verse, the leader pointed to 
another cowboy who would then fill in a different 
but appropriate word in place of “ride.” He then 
became the leader and could call on yet another 
who followed the same procedure. With the thera- 
pist plucking away on the guitar, this song was 
always good for ten minutes of rousing, uninhibited 
vocalizing. We found several other good cow- 
boy songs and ballads with which we gradually 
extended our “sings.” 

2. Storytelling. Every week a different cowboy 
came prepared to tell a story, while the rest of 
the boys sat cross-legged around the “fire.” The 
sheriff saw that everyone was quiet and attentive. 
At the end, the teller always got a big hand. The 
leader might ask, “Which part of the story did you 
like the best? “How else might he have said that?” 
“What did he mean by —?” New words and pro- 
nunciation were discussed, along with other reac- 
tions to the tale. The fact that the stories were 
generally retellings of something seen on television 
that week proved to have one advantage in that 
all the boys were familiar with it, and felt able 
to enter the discussion. 

3. Creative Dramatics. Sometimes the therapist 
or one of the boys read cr told a story. Then the 
leader might ask, “What was the most exciting part 


‘Lomax, John and Alan, Cowboy Songs and Ballads, Macmillan, 
New York. Best, Dick and Beth, Song Fest, Intercollegiate Outing 
Club, New York. 


of that story?” or perhaps, “Which part did you 
enjoy the most?” After each one had had a chance 
to contribute his ideas, a few boys were usually 


selected to act out an incident. Sometimes the 


leader might stop before the end of a story and 
ask the boys to suggest or even act out a possible 
ending. This would, in turn, be discussed by the 
group. As the term progressed, these dramatic 
efforts became more and more polished, with some- 


times an ingenious use of the room’s toys and 
furnishings as “props.” 

4. Art Work. In the interest of creating a mood, 
the boys decided to decorate one end of the play- 
room with a western “mural.” Stimulated by tele- 
vision “sets” and carrying on exhaustive research 
in comic books, with an occasional look into more 
respectable sources,° a street in a frontier town 
was mapped out. This proved to be a fortunate 
activity selection in terms of total group participa- 
tion, for everyone was able to contribute in some 
way. In the beginning a discussion was held to 
decide: “What are we going to draw? What ma- 
terials shall we use? Where can we get them? 
Where shall we put the completed mural?” 

Houses were built from corrugated boxes and 


placed at each end of the mural. The younger 
boys painted cobblestones, fences, trees, etc. Older 
and more accomplished cowboy artists drew cattle, 


wagons, saloons, a windmill, and a ranch house, 
constructed them of cardboard and fastened them 


on to the scenic barckground-tempera paint on dis- 
play roll paper. Even before the mural was com- 
pleted, it became the favorite backdrop for the 
plays. Meanwhile the research stimulated further 
reading and discussion. Spelling, too! 

5. Field Trip. Fortunately, during the fall term 
the rodeo was presented in New York. With the 
parents’ permission all the cowboys were taken to 
a Saturday afternoon performance. This was a real 
adventure for everyone, and the remembered sights 
and sounds were reflected in different activities 
in the Corral for the ensuing weeks. While this 
was essentially an outing for entertainment, there 
was a significant educational principle involved. If 
we want to get something from the child via com- 
petent language arts communication, we must first 
provide him with experiences. A child who has 
seen little, read little, experienced little, has in 
turn little to communicate; on the other hand, each 
new experience provides a stimulus for the com- 
munication of ideas. While enriching the person- 
ality, it also encourages the development of more 
adequate means of expression. 


5 Peters, Lisa, The Wonder Book of Cowboys, Wonder Books, New 
York. Kelley, Marjorie, and Nicholas Roukes, Let’s Make a Mural, 
Fearon, San Francisco. 
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6. Branding. After a discussion about branding 
and why the ranchers have to mark theiir calves 
before they are turned loose to forage on the 


range, the cowboys decided to make up a branding 


game. A Brahman bull and a longhorn steer were 
drawn almost life size on mural paper. Then raw 
potatoes were made into “branding irons” by cut- 
ting letters from the smooth surface of a cut-away 
half, A large number of letters was made in this 
way. Two cattle ranch teams were formed. Then 
the leader began to call out words familiar to the 
cowboy, such as “chuck,” “steer,” “saddle,” etc. 
The object of the game was to identify the first 
sound of the word and then “brand” the sound 
on the animal's side, using the potato stamps and 
finger paint. The ranch team whose animal was 
more liberally covered with brands was declared 
the winner. The game, a good workout in “sound- 
ing, proved to be very exciting, especially for the 


older boys who made a speech contest out of it. 
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TODAY'S SPEECH 


A PEN AY 
+“ Jan Y ? 
’.. two locations serve you 
NOW — Our Broadway and Philadelphia 


workrooms are at your service to bring you 
the finest in costuming at the most reason- 
able rental prices. Send NOW for estimate 


and ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your production. 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


These are some of the activities designed to 
utilize motivation, evolved from an area where the 
interest of pre-adolescent boys is very high, that is, 


the life of the cowboy. The ultimate purpose, of 


course, was the stimulation of a desire for oral com- 
munication and its practice under the watchful eye 
and ear of the speech therapist. 

Since these therapy-in-play sessions transpired 
during a period when the boys involved were also 
receiving individual speech therapy, there was no 
way of accurately evaluating the contribution ot 
the program to individual speech improvement. 
However, the therapists who assisted in the pro- 
gram agreed on the emergence of certain tangible 
results. In contrast with other years, the play ses- 
sion was consistently very well attended. Activities 
meaningful to oral communication multiplied, and 
a spirit of cooperation, enthusiasm, and zest was 
achieved and maintained to a degree that promises 
much for the learning process it was designed to 


support. 
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One Man’s Opinion 


(Continued from page 2) 


that make sense to intelligent but non-specialized 
general readers. 

One of our aims is to produce a publication of 
interest and value to men and women in business 
and the professions who seek help in solving their 
own immediate problems as speakers —in public 
speeches, conferences, discussions, interviews, con- 
versation, parliamentary meetings, and in the man- 
agement of their voice and diction. 

Another aim is to provide a supplement to the 
textbooks commonly used in colleges and high 
schools. Our pages provide us with the opportunity 
to consider in far greater detail than the textbooks 
are able to such useful topics as how to make im- 
promptu speeches, how to illustrate ideas, how to 
deal with unexpected speaking situations. We are 
able, also, to present special teaching methods, 
unusual types of speech organization, and analyses 
of the aims and methods of contemporary speakers. 
Meanwhile, it is our aim to present a running com- 
mentary on various ways in which the several 
fields of Speech (theatre, Speech Science, public 
address, oral interpretation) are making their own 
contributions to the general life of the community. 

We trust that such materials as these will al- 
ways be of interest to teachers of Speech as well 
as to their students and to the all-inclusive users 
of speech. Since speech is an intrinsic part of our 
personalities, as well as an essential means of deal- 
ing with one another and with our environment, 
we never expect to run out of materials worthy 
of discussion. What we do regret is that so many 
pressing problems of speech get such infrequent 
attention in our pages. The reason is clear: the 
field of Speech is extremely broad, detailed, and 
complex. When you look for something concerning 
it that does not appear (or appears too infrequent- 
ly) in our issues, please let us know. For the dedi- 
cation of this magazine is to its readers. When we 
serve their interests truly, we feel assured that we 


are serving faithfully the cause of truth and schol- 
arship as well. 


5° o °O 


Two major publications, in addition to TO- 
DAY'S SPEECH, are currently being published by 
The Speech Association of the Eastern States. The 
first, already out, is A History of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of the Eastern States, by Dr. Herbert A. 
Wichelns, of Cornell. Covering the men and move- 
ments of this oldest of the speech associations, dur- 
ing the 50-year span of our history, it comprises 
17 pages and sells for $1.00. 

The other volume, running to one hundred 
double-column pages, is what we believe to be a 
very valuable summary of the developments in the 
whole area of Speech studies since about 1900. 
Entitled Re-Establishing the Speech Profession, 
and published in September, 1959, it details 
the changes that have taken place since the old and 
happily well-buried period of Elocutionary prin- 
ciples. Contributors represent the best in schol- 
arship in the eastern area and their articles provide 
a valuable compendium of information and cri- 
tical evaluation of what has happened and what it 
all means to our profession. The price is set low 
($1.50) because your Association is willing to lose 
money in order to make this information as widely 
available as possible. 

Orders for both these publications may be sent 
to Mr. Wiley C. Bowyer, Executive Secretary of 
SAES, Mineola Public Schools, Mineola, L. I. 
New York. In order to obviate the expense of 
billing, please enclose your check with your order 
— and so that you may have copies for your friends 
and students before the limited supply is exhausted, 
why not order extra copies along with your own? 
Especially important is it to insure that your school 
and community library shall secure copies imme- 
diately. Because of the expense of publication, the 
print order is low; it is our fear that the volume 
will be too soon out of print. Maybe this sounds 
like too much salesmanship; but if you do get 
these studies, we think you will be glad you were 
urged. 


OUR HERITAGE OF WORDS 
A word is a vehicle, a boat floating down from the past, laden with the 
thought of men we never saw; and in coming to understand it we enter not only 
into the minds of our contemporaries, but into the general mind of humanity 


continuous through time. 


— C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (1909) 
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NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AT GENESEO 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Undergraduate and graduate curricula lead- 
ing to degrees of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Science 
Instructional areas in General Speech and 
Theater 


Speech Education 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 


ASHA requirements met for certification in 
B.S. and AS. 


For information write to: 


Dr. John Paul, Chairman 
Dept. of Speech & Drama 
N.Y.S.S.U.C.E. at Geneseo, Geneseo, N.Y. 


SOUNDS | SAY 
Book 1 


A new concept in teaching pre-phonics, pre- 
pared and tested by Fred W. Wolf and Gordon A. 
Kelder, Speech and Hearing Therapists, Rock- 
land County, New York. 


CORKY THE CLOWN, the SECRET BOX, 
the LOOKING PAGE, and the ACTIVITY 
PAGES all appeal to the imagination of young- 
sters in kindergarten and/or first and second 


grades. 


This wire-bound booklet is self-explanatory so 
that a parent or person who is not formally 


trained in pre-phonics or speech may effectively 
teach the average child. 


“SOUNDS I SAY” is to be used by children 
in groups and by children working independently. 
Its purpose is two-fold: to aid in general speech 
improvement, and to develop efficiently and 
pleasantly a readiness for the formal phonics 
program. 


Book I dealing with the simpler consonants is 
now ready for distribution. Book II continues 
the learning process to the more difficult con- 
sonants, blends of sounds and vowels. This will 
be off the press for use in the second semester. 
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ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH, Second Edition 


By A. Craic Barren, State University of lowa; and Franklin H. Knower, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. New Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. Ready in January. 
A revision of the authors’ abridgement of GENERAL SPEECH. Its purpose is to serve those 


courses in which a minimum of textbook study is assigned, and those courses in communication 
skills in which training in speech and in writing are combined or closely integrated. Emphasis 
is on speech fundamentals, rather than on public speaking. The authors’ approach is one of 
“social adaptation”: the aim is not merely to produce “superior public speakers,” but to de- 


velop oral communication as an agency in all normal social relations. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH 


By Harotp M. Kaptan, Southern Illinois University. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. Ready 
in January. 


A basic theoretical text limited to a description of the structure and function of that part of the 
human body loosely referred to as the vocal mechanism. Physiologists and other speech 


workers will find the text suitable for reference. A minimum of applied material is introduced 


for illustration and motivation. Management and therapy are avoided. The author treats the 
subject from the viewpoint of the professional physiologist. 


PHONETICS: THEORY AND APPLICATION 


TO SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


By James A. CARRELL; and Wiiu1aM R. Tirrany,both of the University of Washington. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Speech. Ready in January. 


A text for beginning students of speech. It attempts to bridge the gap between the theoretical 
and practical approaches to speech improvement. The authors feel that in general speech im- 
provement requires both speech practice and ear training. The text is designed to help the 


student do as much “ear training” as possible by himself. But it is not a book of spoon-fed 


knowledge. Throughout, the student is given appropriately organized facts about his spoken 


language so that his attention may be constantly drawn, in an analytical fashion, to the differ- 
ences and similarities among different kinds of speech. 


Through both the text and the exercises, he is required to analyze, think about, and listen to 
his language, to the end that his own speech may improve. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








